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McHenry  County,  Illinois 


EXPLANATION. — -The  date  following  a name  indicates  the  length  of  time  the  party  has  been  a resident  in  the  county.  The  abbreviations  are  as  follows  : S. 
for  Section;  T.  for  Township;  P.  O.  for  Post-office  address.  When  no  Section  Number  or  Township  is  given,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  party  resides  within  the  limits 
of  the  village  or  city  named,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  post-office  address  is  the  same  as  the  place  of  residence,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Wet  Mcllcnrv  State  I lank,  General  Ranking,  West  McIIenrv. 
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Itorn  in  Wisconsin  in  1866  ami  is  married  to  Margin  I mglcv.  lie 
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Winiles,  Browne  & Co..  Real  Estate  Dealer..  86  ami  •*>  LaSalle  Street, 

Wingate,1  J^w!."  Farmer,’  'xum’la.  p" O N'umla 

Wilson.  Albert.  Farmer.  S.  21'.  T Vlden,  P «.  Ilurv.nd  IShI  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a native  of  Illinois  ami  was  horn  in  I'M  II.  has  served 
ns  School  Director. 

Wolfj  Anna  and  Joseph,  Proprietors  ..I  "Ohl  Hotel.”  Dealers  in  Meat, 
WoodburT/Vp . Farmer."  s'  S.  t!'  Hebron.  P ().  Hehrou.  1-SS6.  Mr. 
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Dealers  in  Drv  Goods, 
‘clcphone  Co.,  Woodxtr 
vs,,  .per.  C A l.emmei 


A „ er  WoodMo-k  li'WwWjr  Ncw*PaPcr-  Cl'“’ 
ts^'iXy  McHenr°>  Brew  ing  C-..  Mellenn 
Wnght.  C P . Farmer.  S 32.  T Marengo.  P t».  Ms,,  no 

Wright.  M J . Farmer.  S U.  T Greenwood,  P.  <>  Wood -I 

Will l(  & \ r ,r>.  Dealers  in  Lumber.  C...il  ami  Wood,  C.r> . 


Uecke,  Robl.  C..  Proprietor  Harvar.l  Evergreen  Nurs 

I’nioiiS'it'ainl  Telephone  Co  . F.lcelric  Light  ami  T 
I'sbornc,  J.  W . Dealer  in  Furnitures  am!  ITidcrt.iker 


Vming.  L J..  Fire  ami  Life  Insurance.  W 
sessor  of  Woodstock  City  and  l».-.r  1 


Vunems  was  <»  ««  ««'  « * 


>.  Harvard. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  (•KORC.I-:  STWMSM. 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  SYSTEM 

§mf 


issisiiilKiSli, 

1 

I 


metes  and  bounds. 


' so], | orgruoted  ^vL^k's'cribod'bv  - Metes H1,1*  t’egiium.g  of  ll.c  present  century,  Inn.l.  when  parcelled  mil 
those 


Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland  Vi  rein  in  North  nnrl  i,  n ~ dr i-— «. 

Xew  Eugjiiiul  Suiice  I’o  rieacribe  hml  by  " Motes  aud  Bounds!  is  toltavo^  itiuiwrfiund-'mark'foir^pkce  S°beginning' 
■ ' e ° .,,*LC?"\1V^riirdle,(<?rw  ,ni^.net.c  bearing),  or  the  course  of  a stream,  or  truck  of  an  ancient  high! 

mrks  decay  and  change,  and  it  is  a well-known  fact  that 


i laud -in 


I and  then  follow  a line 

way.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  endless  confusion  and' litigation, 
the  compass-needle  varies  and  does  not  always  point  due  North. 

As  an  example  of  this  plan  of  dividing  lauds,  the  following  description  of  a farm  laid 
Beginning  at  a stone  on  the  Bank  of  Doe  River,  at  a point  where  the  highway  from  A.  to  ]■ 
I on  Diagram  I);  thence  40“  North  of  West,  100  rods  to  a lurgc  stump-  thence  lli“  North  ..f  W, 
rods  to  an  oak  tree  (see  Witness  Tree  on  Diagram  1);  thence  due  East  lot.  rods*  to  the  high 

I highway  50  rods  due  North:  t.hnnnn  5°  NTnrtli  nt  on  »i._ i»  is...  » 

D the  Doe  Riv 


ut  by  “ Metes  and  Bounds,”  is  given: 
losses  said  river  (see  point  marked  C. 
00  rods;  thence  15°  West  of  North  80 
thence  following  the  course  of  the 


l oak  tree  (see  Witness  T ....  ..  , .. 

50  rods  due  North;  thence  5°  North  of  East  00  rods;  thence  45“  East  of  South  60  rods;*  thencT  10°  NoJtfi  of  East  300  rods 
i a , i thence  following  the  course  of  the  river  Sbhthwesterly  to  the  place  of  beginning"  This  which  ii 
id  moderate  description  by  “ Metes  and  Bounds,”  would  leave  the  boundaries  of  the  farm  as  show  * 


Diagram  1. 


BASE  LINES. 


TT  F HE  present  system  }={]j 
® I ® of  Governmental  f}| 
X Land  Surveys  wns  (41 
adopted  by  Con-  [m 
gross  on  the  7th  of  May,  }={|i 
1785.  It  has  been  in  use 
ever  since  and  is  the  legal 
method  of  describing  and  |fe 
dividing  lands.  It  is  called  s] 
the  “ Rectangular  System.'  It 
that  is,  all  its  distances  and  [f] 
bea.Iugs  are  mensural  from  Ijkj 
two  lines  which  nre  at  right  !={] 
angles  toeaoli  other,  viz. : + . IS 
These  two  lines,  from  which 
the  measurements  are  made,  ^ 
c the  Principal  Meridians, 


'•  p 

lufii 
liich  (7J) 
0heso  g 


Principal  Meridians  are  es-  raJJ 
tablished,  with  great  aocu  (i-, 
racy,  by  astronomical  obeer-  rsilj 
vatious.  Each  Principal 
Meridiun  has  its  Baso  Line, 
and  these  two  lines  form  the  [h 
basis  or  foundation  for  the  pj\]l 
surveys  or  measurement  of  [l/j-i 
all  the  lands  within  the  ter-  ItJ| 
ritory  which  they  control.  [ifn' 
Diagram  2 shows  all  of  the  ffiji 
Principal  Meridians  and  Base  [bn: 
Lines  in  the  central  portion  |ti| 
of  the  United  States,  and  l[£ri. 
from  it  the  territory  gov-  pjiJj 
srned  by  each  Meridia 


mbe 


md  Parallels  u 


the  Pr 


e also  the  S 


.ml-  p| 
I guide  for  ITi 
| auxiliary)  Meridians.  m. 

Diagram  3 illustrates  what  m 
s meant  when  this  method  pi 
s termed  the  “ Rectangular  [d|jj 
| System,  ” and  how  the  mens-  111 
iiiements  are  bused  on  lines  liflj 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  p| 
each  other.  The  heavy  line  lilll 
running  North  and  South  111! 
(marked  A.  A.)  represents  Lfrij 
' " • cipal  Meridian,  in  Ifili1 

ivthe5th Principal  I 


tlirrincipnl  Lil, 
lieavv  line  ffllU 
mid  West  lil1 


i the  Base 


igjgiiiaiiEgsigEgaggsggi5giESg5Sgsiiggi^igiiii|i^as^Eg5gg:ggggggE5Ega 


use  plJ 

These  lilies  are  used  lit 
,s  the  starting  points  or  basis  111 
of  all  measurements  or  sar-  LXl! 
veys  made  in  territory  con-  pi 
trolled  by  the  5th  Principal  lit! 
Meridiun.  The  eurne  fact  Iftl 
applies  to  nil  other  Principal  lit 
Meridians  and  their  Base  111 
Lines.  Commencing  at  the  lit 
Principal  Meridian,  at  inter-  1 11 
vals  of  six  miles,  lines  are  LLl) 
run NoitluuulSouth, parallel  111 
to  the  Meridian.  This  plan  1^11 
is  followed  both  East  aud  [fj=| 
u oat  of  the  Momdiim 
throughout  the  territory  jUj 
controlled  by  tin-  Meridian 


ENTERED  ACCORDING 


'U'iTITEXS  ST^  <TES  Xj^-ISTID  STJRVETS. 

aeniggiigpgagl^iqPSgggSgS^^^^^SBiiS 

iles  wide,  extending  North  nnd  South,  parallel  with  the  Meridian. 

- at  the  Meridian  ; and  their  numbers  are  indicated  by  Homan 

„ until  the  territory  goverue.l  »**&  ££"  ’ “o^un  3.  , 

These  are  designated  as  lownship 

Commencing  at  the  Base  Ihne,  at  intervals  oi  six  mtiea,  lines  are  ruu^t«i.  r“‘“**“*  - "itl  Yi,e  b,isc  Line.  This  plan  is  followed  both 

North,  and  so  ou.  The  same  plan  is 
an.  The  “North”  or  “South"  (the 

“ Government  Townships,”  ► ’ — 


! Each  division  is  called  a Range.  Ranges 
characters.  For  instance,  the  first  division  (or  first 

1 


!,  crMsiug  each  other,  as  ahownjn^Diagrftra^loi^mB^uares.^wliwhft^w  jJ^poptantteatHK  in  locating  or  describing  » piece 


itials  N.  or  S.  being  generally 

m whiJ^^^^-dVUiatas  it  is  possible  to  muJjlm.  ‘MVTiwnship'  and  Rang’e  is  given,  by  merely 

H of  The  'ocation  of  a Government  Towns hip.  lin  example  of  this,  Township  8 North.  Range  4.  West  of  the  5th  Principal 

iri]l  counting  the  number  indicated  from  the  Base  Line  and  1 comiting  eight  tiers  north  of  the  Base  Line  uud  4 tiers  west  of  the  Meridian. 


[py  counting  . 
[pi  Meridian. 


if 


e located  on  the  square  marked  + o 


=0  TOWNSHIPS  OF  LAND. 

m° 


Lines  a 
Corner 
marked 


Kl 


OWNSHIPS  are  the  largest  sub- 
■ vs-  divisions  of  land  run  out  by  the 
X United  Suites  Surveyors.  In  the 
Governmental  Surveys  Township 
e the  first  to  be  run,  and  a Township 
is  established  every  six  miles  and 

This  is  called  “Townshipping.” 

After  the  Township  Corners  have  been  enre- 
fully  located, the.Section  and  Quarter  Section 
Corners  me  established.  Each  Township  is 
six  miles  square  and  contains  23,040  acres, 
or  36  square  miles,  as  near  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them.  This,  however,  is  fre- 
- - - quently  made  impossible  by.  (1st)  the  pres- 
[Tk|  dice  of  lakes  and  large  streams;  (2nd)  by 
WJ  State  boundaries  not  falling  exactly  on 
fy  Township  Lines;  (3rd)  by  the  convergence 
LU  of  Meridians  or  curvature  of  the  earth's 
ify  surface  ; and  (4th)  by  inaccurate  surveys. 

I45il  Each  Township,  unless  it  is  one  of  the 
p|  exceptional  cases  referred  to.  is  divided 
£fi|  i„to  3G  squares,  which  are  called  Sections. 

These  Sections  are  intended  to  be  one 
yjl  mile,  or  320  rods,  square  and  contain  C40 
P|  acres  of  land.  Sections  are  numbered 
eJI  consecutively  from  1 to  36,  as  shown  on 
P!  Diagram  4.  Beginning  with  Section  1 iii 
if]  the  Northeast  Cornel,  they  run  West  t.. 
ry  6,  then  East  to  12,  then  West  to  18.  and 
jsH  so  on,  back  and  forth,  until  they  end  with 
P|  Section  36  in  the  Southeast  Corner. 

Ml  Diagram  4 shows  a plat  of  a Township 
p{  no  it  is  divided  and  platted  by  the  govern- 
Mjl  ment  surveyors.  These  Townships  are 
its  called  Government  Townships  or  C'ongres- 
M]|  sional  Townships,  to  distinguish  them  from 
[TM  Civil  Townships  or  organized  Townships, 
Ml  as  frequently  the  lines  of  organized  Town- 
pi  ships  do  not  conform  to  the  Government 
Ml  Tow 


I—,  snips  no  ii ui  '-vi 
Ml  Township  lines. 


SECTIONS  OF  LAND. 
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m T AC.  RAM  5 illustrates  how  a section 

pJ|  may  be  subdivided,  although  the 

lL[fi|  Diagram  only  gives  a few  of  the 

p many  subdivisions  into  which  a 

iknl  section  may  be  divided.  All  Sections 
fpy  (except  fractional  Sections)  arc  supposed  to  be  320  rods,  or  one  mile,  square  and  therefore 
M contain  C40  acres — a number  easily  divisible.  Sections  are  subdivided  into  fractional  parts  to  suit 
pl)  the  convenience  of  tlu-  owners  of  the  laud.  A half-6ection  contains  320  acres;  a quarter-section 
m contains  ICO  acres;  half  of  a quarter  contains  80  acres,  and  quarter  of  a quarter  contains  40  acres, 
fry  and  so  on  Each  piece  of  lund  is  described  according  to  the  portion  of  the  section  which  it 
HP  embraces— as  the  Northeast  quarter  of  Section  10;  or  the  Southeast  quarter  of  the  Southeast 
PD  quarter  of  Section  10.  Diagram  5 shows  how  many  of  these  subdivisions  are  platted,  and  also 
shows  the  plan  of  designating  and  describing  them  by  initinl  letters  as  each  parcel  or  land  on  tfie 
Diagram  is  marked  with  its  description.  . , . 

As  bus  already  been  stated,  all  Sections  (except  Fractional  Sections  which  are  explained  else- 
where) are  supposed  to  contain  640  acres,  and  even  though  mistakes  have  been  made  in  surveying, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  making  sections  larger  or  smaller  than  640  acres,  the  Government .recog- 
nizes no  variation,  but  sells  or  grants  each  regular  section  as  containing  640  acres  “more  or  less. 

The  Government  Surveyors  are  not  required  to  subdivide  sections  by  running  lines  within 
them,  but  they  usually  establish  Quarter  Posts  on  Section  Lines  on  each  side  of  a section  at- the 
noints  marked  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  ou  Diagram  5.  After  establishing  Township  corners,  section 
Lines  are  the  next  to  bo  run,  and  section  cor- 
ners are  established.  When  these  are  carefully 
located  the  Quarter  Posts  are  located  at  points  &s 
nearly  equidistant  between  Section  Corners  as 
possible.  These  corners  when  established  by 
Government  Surveyors  cannot  be  changed,  even 
though  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  mistakes 
have  been  made  which  cause  some  sections  or 
quarter  sections  to  be  either  larger  or  smaller 
than  others.  The  laws,  however,  of  all  the 
States  provide  certain  rules  for  local  surveyors 
to  follow  in  dividing  Sections  into  smaller 
parcels  of  land  than  has  been  outlined  in  the 
Governmental  surveys.  For  instance,  in  divid- 
ing a quarter  section  into  two  parcels,  the  dis- 
ance  between  the  Government  Corners  is  care- 
fully measured  and  the  new  post  is  located  at  a 
point  equidistant  between  them.  This  plan  is 
followed  in  running  out  “eighties,”  “forties,” 
“twenties,”  etc.  In  this  wav,  if  the  Govern- 
ment division  overruns  or  falls  short,  each 
portion  gains  or  loses  its  proportion.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  with  Fractional  Sections 
along  the  North  or  West  sides  of  a Township, 
adjoining  a lake  or  large  stream. 


DIAGRAM  5. 
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FRACTIONAL  PIECES  OF  LAND. 

✓CONGRESSIONAL  Townships  vui 

(</L  considerably  as  to  size  and  boundane 

Mistakes  made  in  surveying  and  the 
fact  that  Meridians  converge  ns  they  | 
run  North  cause  every  Township  to  vary  | 
more  or  less  from  the  23,040  acres  which  a 
perfect  Township  would  contain.  Sec 
Diagram  4.  In  arranging  a Township  into  | 
Sections  all  the  surplus  or  deficiency  of  land  I 
is  given  to,  or  taken  from,  the  North  and  Igjjl 
West  tiers  of  Sections.  In  other  words,  all  f 
Sections  in  the  Township  are  made  full- 
640  acres — except  those  on  the  North  and  I 
West,  which  are  given  all  the  land  that  is  I 
left  after  forming  the  other  25  Sections.  I 
Diagram  4 illustrates  how  the  surplus  or  I 
deficiency  is  distributed  and  the  Sections  it  I 
'■Erects.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sections  1,2,  I 
3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  18,  19,  30  and  31,  are  the  I 
“ Fractional  Sections,”  or  the  Sections  I 
which  are  affected  if  the  Township  overruns  I 
or  falls  short.  Inside  of  these  Fractional  I 
Sections,  all  of  the  surplus  or  deficiency  of  I 
land  (over  or  under  640  acres)  is  carried  to 
the  “forties”  or  “eighties"  that  toucli  the 
Township  Line.  These  pieces  of  land  are 
called  “Fractional  Forties”  or  “Fractional 
Eighties,”  as  the  case  may  be  Diagrams  4 
ana  6 show  the  manner  of  marking  the 
acreage  and  outlining  the  boundaries  of 
these  “ Fractions.”  U 

Diagram  6 illustrates  how  the  surplus  or  J^l 
deficiency  of  land  inside  of  these  Sections  is  [jJ 
distributed  and  which  “forties” or  “eighties  ’ Wll 
it  affects.  From  this  arrangement  it  will  he 
„„„  that  in  any  Section  that  touches  the  North  or  West  Township  Line,  the  Southeast  Quarter  n.ay 
be  in  - 60  acres — while  another  quarter  of  the  same  Section  may  be  much  larger  or  em 1 , 
Frequently  these  fractional  ■■forties"  or  “eighties-  are  lotted  as  shown  m Diagram  6 They  *, 
always  described  as  fractional  tracts  of  land,  as  the  “fractional  b.  W . i of  Section  0,  etc.  Uf  con  s . 
those  portions  of  these  Sections  which  are  not  affected  by  these  variations  are  descr.he,  in  the i OTWl 
manner — as  Southern*  * of  Section  6.  As  a rule  Towns!,,  p.  are, narrower  *‘‘h«  ^ fe 

South  side  The  Meridians  of  Longitude  (which  run  North  and  South)  converge  as  they  run  noiu 
and  South  from  the  Equator.  The?  begin  .t  the  Equator  with  a definite > w.d  < Jfm  .nd 
gradually  converge  until  they  all  meet  at  the  poles.  Now.  as  the  Range  lines  are  i n n North  and  bout  li, 
it  will  at  once  be- seen  that  the  convergence  of  Meridians  will  caur'  every  ^ongreMional^rounship 
(North  of  the  Equator)  to  be  narrower  at  its  North  than  at  its  South  side,  as  stat 
4.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  mistakes  of  measurement  ure  constantly  and  almost 
running  both  Township  and  Range 


stated.  See  Diagram  Lli 
lost,  unavoidably  made  !H 


lines,  anct  if  no  new  starting  points 
were  established  the  lines  would 
become  confused  and  unreliable,  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  Townships 
materially  affected  by  the  time  the 
surveys  had  extended  even  a hundred 
miles  from  the  Base  Line  nnd  Princi- 
pal Meridian.  In  order  to  correct 
the  surveys  and  variations  caused 
by  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
straighten  the  lines,  “Correction 
Lines”  (or  Guide  Meridians  and 
Standard  Parallels)  are  established  at 
frequent  intervals,  usually  as  follows: 
North  of  the  Base  Line  a Correction 
Line  is  run  East  and  West  parallel 
with  the  Base  Line,  usually  every 
twenty-four  miles.  South  of  the 
Base  Line  a Correction  Lino  is  usually 
established  every  thirty  miles.  Both 
East  and  West  of  the  Principal 
Meridian  “Correction  Lines”  are 
usually  established  every  48  miles. 
All  Correction  Lines  are  located  by 
careful  measurement,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding surveys  are  bnsed  upon 
them. 


DIAGRAM  6. 


PLAT  OF  A FRACTIONAL  SECTION. 


DIGEST  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


SUPPLEMENT  I 


DIGEST  OF  THE  SYSTEM 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT, 


DUTIES  Af*>  POWERS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OFFICIALS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  NATIONAL,  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT. 


NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

THB  GOVERNMENT  of  the  United  States  is  oie  of  limited  and 
specific  powers,  9trictly  outlined  and  defined  by  a written  con- 
stitution. The  constitution  was  adopteu  in  17S7,  and,  with  the 
amendments  that  have  since  been  made,  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  entire  fabric  of  government  under  whicl  we  live.  The 
constitution  created  three  distinct  branches  of  government,  each  of 
which  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  others.  They  are  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments.  The  constitution  spe- 
cifically vesta  the  executive  power  in  the  President,  but  all  members 
of  the  cabinet  are  usually  classed  wit  1 the  executive  department ; the 
legislative  power  is  held  by  Congress,  and  the  judicial  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  various  other  courts  which  Congress 
has  provided  for  lu  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  these  pages  to  explain  each  of  these  different 
branches  of  government,  and  to  briefly  review  the  duties  aud  powers 
of  the  principal  officials  connected  with  each  department. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  popular  vote,  but 
the  vote  of  each  State  is  separate,  so  that  a candidate  may  have  a large 
majority  of  the  aggregate  popular  vote  of  the  country  and  yet  fail  to  be 
elected.  The  Presidential  election  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  when  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  in  and 
for  the  various  States,  each  State  having  us  many  electors  as  it  has  rep- 
resentatives in  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  electors  are  chosen  by 
the  ballots  of  the  people  of  their  States,  and  all  the  electors  of  a State 
constitute  an  electoral  college.  The  electors  meet  in  each  State  at  the 
capital  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  following  a National  elec- 
tion uud  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President,  certificates  of  which  are 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  Washington,  who,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February  opens  the  certificates  and  counts  the 
votes  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  declares  the  result; 
and  the  final  step  is  the  inauguration,  which  takes  place  on  the  4th  of 
March.  The  law  provides  that  if  neither  of  the  candidates  have  a major- 
ity then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  elect  a President  from  the 
three  candidates  receiving  the  highest  electoral  vote.  In  elections  of 
this  kind  each  State  is  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  and  two-thirds  of  tht 
State'  form  a quorum. 


I'BESIDEKT  « 


' THE  UNITED  STATEN. 


The  President  is  the  highest  executive  officer  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  receives  a salary  ol  (50,000. 
per  annum.  He  must  be  thirty-five  years  old  or  more,  and  a native-born 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  President  is  charged  with  a general 
supervision  over  the  faithful  execution  of  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and 
lias  supervision  over  all  executive  departments  of  the  government.  He 
appoints  a Cabinet  of  eight  officials  who  become  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  and  these  departments  are  intended  to  be  managed  and 
conducted  as  the  President  directs.  The  President  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  has  power  to  grant  pardons  and  re- 
prieves for  all  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment; has  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties.  He  nominates,  and  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoints  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls, 
all  Judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  ana  all  other  executive  officers  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  such  cases  where  the  appointments  may  be 
vested  in  the  various  “departments."  When  the  Senate  is  not  in  session 
he  can  appoint,  subject  to  its  action  when  it  reassembles.  He  has 
power,  in  certain  extraordinary  occasions,  to  call  together  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  or  either  of  them,  in  extra  session  ; and  is  required  from 
time  to  time  to  communicate  with  Congress,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  offer  such  suggestions  or  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 
He  is  empowered  to  approve  or  veto  all  measures  adopted  by  Congress, 
but  it  is  provided  that  any  measure  may  be  passed  over  bis  veto  by  a 
two-thiras  vote  of  Congress. 

The  President  consults  frequently  with  his  Cabinet,  and  nearly  all 
important  official  matters  are  discussed  by  that  body.  In  case  the  office 
of  President  becomes  vacant  through  the  death,  removal  or  resignation 
of  the  incumbent,  the  law  provides  that  the  office  shall  in  turn  be  filled 
by  the  Vice-President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  Cabinet  Ministers 
in  regular  order. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  Vice-President  of  thi  United  States  i9  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  receives  a salary  of  $10,000.  In  case  of  the  death,  re- 
moval or  resignation  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  succeeds  him. 
The  chief  duty  of  the  Vice-President  is  to  act  as  the  presiding  officer  of 

the  Senate  He  has  no  vote  in  the  Senate,  e c ~ **-  ~ 

an  equal  division  of  the^  members  of  that  body, 
ministers  “ 


e Vice-President  ad- 


The  head  of  this  department  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  (8,000  per  year.  The  law  provides  that  in  case  the  office  of 
President  becomes  vacant,  through  the  death,  removal  or  resignation  of 
both  the  President  aud  Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State  assumes 
the  duties  of  the  Presidency.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  be  said  to  be 
the  official  Secretary  of  the  President,  and  countersigns  all  commissions 
issued  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State  and  is 
the  chief  diplomatic  officer  of  the  United  States  In  his  department  and 
under  his  supervision  is  conducted  the  public  business  relating  to  foreign 
affairs;  to  correspondence,  commissions  or  instructions  to  or  with  public 
Ministers  from  the  United  States  ; or  to  negotiations  with  Ministers  from 
foreign  States ; or  to  memorials  or  other  applications  from  foreigners,  or 
foreign  public  Ministers,  or  citizens  of  this  country  in  foreign  lands,  or 
complications  urising  therefrom.  The  Secretary  of  State  also  has  charge 
of  all  other  business  connected  with  foreign  affairs,  extradition  matters 
and  diplomatic  officers;  furnishing  passports  to  vessels  going  to  foreign 
countries,  etc.,  and  has  charge  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Stales. 

Connected  with  the  Department  of  State  and  forming  a part  of  it  in 
the  great  work  of  performing  and  caring  for  the  duties  outlined  are  the 
following  bureaus: 

The  Diplomatic  Bureau,  which  looks  after  the  affairs  pertaining  to 
foreign  governments. 

The  Consular  Bureau,  correspondence  with  consulates. 

The  Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives,  the  duties  of  which  are  to 
open  the  official  mails,  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  daily  correspondence 
ndex  of  it,  and  superintend  miscellaneous  work  of  department. 


priations;  also  indemnity  funds  and  bonds;  also  care  of  the  building 
and  property  of  the  department,  etc. 

The  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  which  is  charged  with  the 
tody  of  treaties,  rolls,  public  documents,  etc.;  has  care  of  revolutionary 
archives,  of  international  commissions,  superintendence  of  library,  etc. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  the  preparation  of  reportson  commer- 
cial relations. 

The  chiefs  of  all  of  these  bureaus  receive  92,100  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  connected  with  the  State  Department  the  offices 
of  translator,  at  92,100  per  year;  assistant  secretary.  $4,500;  second 
assistant  secretary,  93,500;  third  assistant  secretary,  9:1,500;  solicitor. 

93,500;  chief  clerk,  92,750;  clerk  to  Secretary  of  State,  92,000;  passport 
clerk,  91,400.  Besides  these  there  arc  the  various  comptrollers,  audit- 
ors, clerks  and  assistants,  which  number  well  up  into  the  thousands. 

THEANURY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  was  organized  in  1789  The  head  of  this  depart- 
ment, known  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, is  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  receives  a salary  of  98,000  per 
annum.  The  Treasury  Department  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  national  government,  as  it  has  charge  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  government,  custody  of  public  funds,  collection  of  revenue 
and  maintenance  of  public  credit.  Among  the  many  important  duties 
devolving  upon  this  department  are  the  following:  It  attends  to  the  col- 
lection of  all  internal  revenues  and  duties  on  imports,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  frauds  in  these  departments.  All  claims  aud  demands,  either  by 
the  United  States  or  against  them,  and  all  the  accounts  in  which  the 
United  States  are  interested,  either  as  debtors  or  creditors,  must  be  set- 
tled and  adjusted  in  the  Treasury  Department.  This  department  also 
includes  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  in  which  the  government  coin  and 
moneys  are  manufactured.  The  Treasury  Department  authorizes  the 
organization  of  national  banks  and  has  supervision  over  them;  has 
charge  of  the  coast  surveys,  the  lighthouses,  marine  hospitals,  etc  It 
lias  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  United  States;  designates 
depositories  of  public  moneys,  keeps  a complete  and  accurate  system 
of  accounting,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Treasury, 
and  makes  reports  at  slated  intervals  showing  the  condition  of  public 
finances,  public  expenditures  and  the  public  debt. 

There  are  a great  many  very  important  officials  connected  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  chief  among  which  are  the  following,  viz.:  Pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  head  of  the  department,  at  82,400  per  year;  three 
assistant  secretaries, at  94,500  each;  chief  clerk,  93,000;  chief  of  appoint- 
ment division,  92,750;  chief  of  warrants  division,  $2,750;  chief  of  public 
moneys  division,  92,500;  chief  of  customs  division.  92,700;  acting  chief 
of  revenue  marine  division,  82,500;  chief  of  stationery  division.  $2, 500; 
chief  of  loans  and  currency  division, $2,500;  chief  of  miscellaneous  divi- 
sion, $2,500;  supervising  special  agent, 98  per  day;  government  actuary, 

81,800;  supervising  architect,  94,500;  steamboat  inspector,  83,500;  chief 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  83,000;  life  saving  service  superintendent,  84,000; 
assistant,  82,500;  commissioner  Bureau  of  Navigation,  83,600;  superin- 
tendent United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  96,000;  supervising 
surgeon-general  marine  hospital  service,  84,000;  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Priming,  chief,  84,500;  assistant  chief, 92, 250;  superintendent  engrav- 
ing division,  94,600. 

The  foregoing  will  serve  to  show  many  of  the  lines  of  work  attended 
to  in  the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  names  of  these  offices  explain  the 
branch  of  work  they  are  charged  with  attending  to.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  other  important  offices  in  the  department  that  should  be  men- 
tioned, among  them  being  the  following: 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  or  chief  attorney,  who  receives 
94,500  per  year  for  attending  to  the  legal  matters  connected  with  the 
department. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs,  who  receives  94,000  per  year  and 
his  deputy  82,250,  has  charge  of  all  accounts  of  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms and  disbursements,  and  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  custom 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  receives  86,000  per  year,  assist- 
ant treasurer  83,600,  and  superintendent  of  national  banks  (Red.  Div.) 

83,500.  The  Treasurer  receives  and  keeps  the  government  funds, 
either  at  headquarters  or  in  the  Sub-Treasuries  or  government  depos- 
itories, paying  it  out  upon  warrants  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  pays  all  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

The  Register  of  the  Treasury  is  paid  a salary  of  84,000  per 
year,  and  his  assistant  82,250.  The  Register  keeps  the  accounts  of 
public  expenditures  and  receipts;  receives  the  returns  and  makes  out 
the  official  statements  of  United  States  commerce  and  navigation; 
receives  from  first  comptroller  and  Commissioner  of  Customs  all 
accounts  and  vouchers  acted  on  by  them  and  files  the  same. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  C rrency  receives  85,000  per  year  and  his 
deputy  82,800.  This  bureau  is  charged  with  a general  supervision  of 
the  national  banks  and  matters  connected  with  the  issuing  of  paper 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  receives  94,500  per  annum,  and  is 
charged  with  a general  supervision  over  all  the  coinage  of  the  govem- 

Comptrollers.  The  first  and  second  comptrollers  arc  paid  a 
salary  of  $5,000  per  year,  and  each  of  their  deputies  receive  82,700.  The 
first  comptroller  revises  and  certifies  the  accounts  of  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  service  and  public  lands.  The  second  comptroller  revises 
and  certifies  the  accounts  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  Pension 
and  Indian  Bureaus. 

Auditors.  There  are  six  auditors  connected  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  each  of  whom  receives  a salary  of  $3,600  per  year,  and  is 
allowed  a deputy  at  a salary  of  92,250  per  annum.  No  one  auditor  takes 
rank  over  another.  The  first  auditor  receives  and  adjusts  the  accounts 
of  the  revenue  and  disbursements,  appropriations  and  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  civil  list  and  under  special  acts  of  Congress,  reporting 
the  balances  to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  first  comptroller 
respectively  for  .heir  decision.  The  second  auditor  devotes  most  of  his 
attention  to  army  affairs;  looks  after  all  the  accounts  relating  to  the  pay, 
clothing  and  recruiting  of  the  army;  the  arsenals,  armories  and  ord- 
nance; all  accounts  relating  to  the  Indian  Department;  reporting  to  the 
second  comptroller.  The  third  auditor  has  all  accounts  for  sustenance 
of  the  army,  military  academy,  military  roads,  fortifications,  quarter- 
master's department,  certain  pensions,  claims  arising  for  military  serv- 
ice previous  to  1817;  for  all  property  lost  in  the  military  service;  he 
reports  also  to  the  second  comptroller.  The  fourth  auditor  also  reports 
to  the  second  comptroller,  and  attends  to  all  accounts  of  the  service 
connected  with  the  navy.  The  fifth  auditor  reports  to  the  first  comp- 
troller and  adjusts  all  accounts  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  ot 
the  Department  of  State.  The  sixth  auditor  adjusts  all  accounts  grow- 
ing from  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  War  Department  was  organized  in  August,  1789.  The  head  of 
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■ w or  directed  by  the  President  rclati” 


O pcr  annum, 
the  construc- 


nSrtmem  £ls°  rna"‘,ain,ed  a Civil  Engineering  De- 

fivers  ami  « ,he  a,<  ,of  w,".ch  15  ca[r,cd  °ut  such  improvements  in 
riven,  and  harbors  as  may  be  authored  by  Congress.  The  Secretary  of 
War  also  has  supervision  over  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  ^ 
jThe  private  clerk  for  the  head  of  the  War  Department*  paid 
92,°0°  per  year;  assistant  secretary.  84,500;  chief  clerk,  92,750.  *The 
1?“*  ™?  subordinates  and  assistants  in  the  War  Department,  except 

and  per6 ui sriesf  ’ ***  °ftccrS  0 the  Aguiar  Army,  who  are  paid  salaries 

The  Commanding  General  comes  next  to  the  Secretary,  and  receives 
fore^i^’f0  r.rr-  Ht‘  l0"ks  af'cr  ,hc  arrangement  of  miliiaS? 
torccs,  superintends  the  recruiting  service  and  discipline  of  the  army, 
oruerx  courts-marlia  , and  in  a general  sense  is  charged  with  seeing  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  thearirfy.  The  Adjutant- 
hk“P?  ,h'  7"?  •" :J  ,hL‘  »«im  ‘•iu.J.  The  Quartermasler- 
General  has  charge  of  the  barracks  and  the  supnlies.  etc.,  that  may  be 
required  for  the  army.  The  Commissary-Generalls  headof  the  Subsist- 
ence Department,  and  has  supervision  over  the  purchasing  and 
issuing  army  rations.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  is  the  head  of  the 
department  of  military  justice.  The  Surgeon-General,  as  the  name  im- 
plies. looks  after  the  affairs  of  the  army  relating  to  sick, wounded,  hospi- 
tal, etc.  I he  Paymaster-General  is  the  disbursing  officer  for  the  money 
required  by  the  department.  There  is  also  the  Ordnance  office,  control- 
hng  ordnance  store  , arsenah,  armories,  the  manufacture  of  arms.  etc. 
I he  I opographical  office  has  charge  of  all  plats  and  drawings  of  all 
surveys  made  ior  military  purposes.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
Inspector-General';  Department  ar.d  departments  devoted  to  war  rec- 
ords, publications,  _\c. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  to 
reter  briefly  to  a few  facts  concerning  the  Regular  Army.  The  United 
States  is  divided  fur  this  purpose  into  a number  of  military  districts. 
I he  head  of  each  department  receives  his  general  instructions  and 
orders  from  headquarters.  The  term  of  service  in  the  Regular  Army  is 
hve  years.  The  pay  of  private  soldiers  at  the  start  is  813  per  month 
and  rations,  and  this  is  increased  according  to  time  of  service,  being  921 
per  month  and  rations  after  twenty  years'  service.  The  pay  of  the 
officers  is  proportioned  to  their  rank.  Colonels  receive  84,500  per  year 
brigade*  generals,  95,500;  and  major  generals,  87,500. 

SAW  DEPARTMENT 

The  head  of  this  department  is  the  Secretary  of  th. 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  receives  a salary  of  88,1 
This  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  attending  to 
lion,  armament,  equipment  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war,  as  well 
as  all  other  matters  connected  with  naval  affairs,  aud  appropriations 
made  therefor  by  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  direct 
control  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland; 
issues  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  various  squadrons,  has  general 
authority  over  the  Marine  Corps;  and  has  control  of  all  the  several 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department. 

There  are  a number  of  bureaus  organized  in  the  Navy  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  handling  the  work,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  mav  be  mentioned  the  following : Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering;  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion; Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing;  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks: 
Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting;  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair.  Attached  to  this  department  are  also  officials 
or  bureaus  to  attend  to  the  following  matters:  Marine  Barracks.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Museum  of  Hygiene;  Naval  Dispensary;  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey;  Navy  Supplies  and  Accounts;  Naval  Observa- 
tory; Hydrographic  Office;  Library  and  War  Records;  Naval  Intelli- 
gence; Nautical  Almanac,  etc. 

Rear-admirals  in  the  Navy  are  paid  16,000  per  year;  commodores, 
95,000;  captains,  #4,500;  lieutenant-commanders,  93, (XX);  medical  direct- 
ors (rank  of  captains j,  84,400;  medical  inspectors  (rank  of  commanders), 
84,400;  pay  directors  (rank  of  captains),  81,400;  pay  inspectors  (rank 
of  commanders),  81,400,  In  the  Engineer  Corps  the  chief  engineers  are 
also  paid  $4,400  per  year. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment Its  head  is  the  Postmaster-General,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  receives  a salary  of  88,000  per  annum.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  supervision  over  the  execution  of  all  laws  passed  by 
Congress  affecting  the  postal  service,  and  has  general  supervision  over 
everything  relating  to  the  gathering,  carrying  and  distribution  of  United 
States  mails;  superintends  the  distribution  and  disposal  of  all  moneys 
belonging  to,  or  appropriated  for,  the  department;  and  the  instruction 
' ana  supervision  over  all  persons  in  the  postal  service,  with  reference 
their  duties. 

In  ptoviding  for  handling, the  general, work  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment i'  has  been  found  necessary  to  create  fouri  ureaus,  or  offices,  as 
they  are  termed,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  an  assistant  post- 
master-general, who  each  receive  $4,000  per  annum  ; are  all  subject  to 
the  diiection  and  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department.  A review 
of  these  various  bureaus  and  their  principal  officials,  with  the  name  of 
the  office,  will  show  very  clearly  the  work  nandled  by  each. 

The  first  assistant  postmaster-general  is  allowed  a chief  clerk  at 
§2,000  per  year;  superintendent  of  post  office  supplies,  $2,000;  superin- 
tendent free  delivery  division,  $3,000;  chief  division  of  salaries  and 
allowances.  $2,200;  superintendent  money  order  system,  $3,500;  super- 
intendent Dead  Letter  Office,  $2,500;  chief  division  of  correspondence, 
$1,800. 

The  second  assistant  postmaster-general  has  charge  of  a number  of 
divisions,  indicated  by  the  following  officials  who  arc  under  his  control 
superintendent  of  railway  adjustments,  at  $2,000  per  year;  chief  of 
inspection  division,  $2,000;  chief  of  mail  equipment  division,  $1,800; 
general  superintendent  railway  mail  service,  $3,500;  superintendent 
foreign  mails,  $3,000. 

The  third  assistant  postmaster-general  has  charge  ot  the  postage 
stamp  division  and  the  finance  division.  The  chief  of  the  former 
— lives  82,550  per  amium,  and  of  the  latter  82,000  per  year. 

The  fourth  assistant  postmaster-general  has  control  of  a number 
of  divisions,  as  indicated  by  the  following  officials  who  are  under  his 
supervision,  viz.:  Chief  of  the  division  of  appointments,  who  is  paid 
82,000  per  annum;  chief  of  the  division  of  bonds  and  commissions, 
82,000;  chief  post  office  inspector,  93,000;  and  the  division  of  mail  depre- 


Besules  the 
connected  with  1 
year;  appointmt 
superintendent  . 
92,500  per  annun 


arious  chiefs  of  divisions  mentioned  above  there  are 
he  Post  Office  Department  a law  clerk,  at  82,500  per 
lit  clerk,  at  81,800;  assistant  attorney-general,  84.000: 
nd  disbursing  clerk,  82,100;  and  a topographer,  at 


itary  forces,  military 

United  Mates.  In  former 

Interior. 

auatrs,  uui  uua  u-u  — r 

The  War  Department  is  also  required,  among  other  dut 

the  signal  service  and  provide  for  taking  meteorological  observatmn 

various  points 


commissions  and  the  warlike  stores  of 
years  this  department  also  had  charge  of  Indian 
affairs,  but  this  has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of 


1 the  continent,  and  give  telegraphic  r 


: of  the 


President, and 
, as  the  name  implies,  is 
mblic  business  relating  to  domestic  or  internal 

of  the  other  executive  departments,  it  isdivided  into 

lumber  of  subdivisions  and  branch^.  I he  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  charged  with  a general  supervision  over  public  business  connected 
with  the  following  branches,  viz.:  1st.  The  census  of  the  United  States. 
2d.  All  matters  connected  with  public  lands.  3d.  Everything  relating 
to  the  Indians  or  Indian  affairs'  4th.  All  matters  concerning  pensions 
or  bounty  lands.  5th.  The  issuance  and  filing  of  patents  and  caveats. 
6th.  The  custody  and  distribution  of  publicati 
tion  of  statistics  relating  to  educational  matte 


7th.  The  compila- 
1 the  various  States. 
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,ver  several  of  the  Government’s  charitable  and 
For  the  purpose  of  handling  properly  the  busi- 
i of  the  subjects  mentioned,  there  ”j 


e bureaus 

The  saVaries'paid ^othe  principal  officials  connected  with  the  Interior 
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superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  $3,000;  commissioner  of  the 
Otfve,  $5,000;  medical  referee,  $3,000;  commissioner  of  railroads, 
$4  500-  commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office.  $5,000;  commissioner  of  the 

Education  Office,  $3,000;  ” 1 '* 

intendent  of  the  C< 


DEPAHTSIEN 


I.  RICULTU  It »-. 


This  aeoartment  was  fonnerly  connected  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
»“<<  independent,  nna  Ihj 

.ni,  ° • ncniher  of  the  Cabinet.  The  head 

s President,  and  receives  a salary 


:iary  of  Agricullui 
of  this  department  is  appoi 

uf  general  duty  and  design  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  Mates  useful  ^for- 
mation on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and 
sense  of  iba,  word,  and  ,o  pdrcore  nropay.e  and  dts- 
tribute  among  the  people  new  and  valuable  seeus  ami  Planl5\  . 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  chief  officials  connected  vith  the 
Dci.artn.cn  of  Agriculture  and  their  salaries,  and  the  list  will  also  serve 
to  indicate  the  various  hues  of  work  handled  by  and  the  var.ous  dut.es 
which  devolve  upon  the  department,  viz.:  Assistant  secretary  °f  agri- 
culture receives  sd,500  per  annum;  chief  of  Weather  Bureau,  $4,500, 
chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  ^•(*^stat,s.,,i£,£!n-  •?, 

*•»  -.00-  entomologist,  $2,500;  botanist,  $2,500;  ornithologist,  $_  500,  chief 

mental  stations,  $25,000;  c 
division  of  records  and  ed 
and  engravings, $2,000;  horticulti 

DEPARTS! EXT  OF  JUSTICE, 

The  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the  Attorney-General, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and  receives  a salary  of  $8,000  per 
annum  The  principal  assistant  of  the  Attorney-General  is  the  Solicitor- 
General  who  receives  $7,000  per  year.  There  are  a number  of  assist- 
ant Ittimey-generals  who  receive  $5,000  per  annum,  and  a special 
assistant  Attorney-general  is  appointed  for  nearly  all  of  the  various 
deoanments  mclu^ing  the  Treasury,  State,  Post  Office  and  Interior  De- 
pa?tme^  Besides  these  there  are  a number  of  special  officials  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Justice,  such  as  examinerof  ntles.who 
receives  $•>  750  per  annum;  superintendent  of  buildings,  $2,500,  ap- 
pointment "and  disbursing  clerk,  $2,000,  and  attorney  in  charge  of 
pardons  General  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  President,  and  it  is 

the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  give  all  opinions  and  render 
all  services  requiring  the  skill  of  persons  learned  in  the  law  necessary 
to  enable  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  various  Government 
nartments  to  discharge  their  respective  duties.  This  department  is 
io  required  to  prosecute  or  defend  all  suits  or  proceedings  in  which  the 
riled  States  is  interested.  The  Attorney-General  has  general  super- 
lion  over  all  the  solicitors  for  the  various  departments;  and  also  exer- 
cises general  superintendence  and  direction  over  all  United  States 
marshals  and  United  States  district  attorneys  of  all  the  districts  of  the 
United  States  and  Territories. 

INDEPENDENT  DEPARTMENT*. 

There  are  several  independent  departments,  which,  although  none 
them  are  as  important  as  the  foregoing,  and  their  heads  are  not 
Cabinet  members,  yet  they  form  a very  necessary  part  and  attend  to 

very  important  branches  of  the  National  Government. 

^Government  Printing  Office.  The  head  of  this  branch  of  public 
k is  the  Public  Printer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
•ives  a salary  of  $1,500  per  year.  His  chief  clerk  is  paid  $2,400pcr 
year,  and  there  is  a foreman  of  printing  and  a foreman  of  binding, 
each  of  whom  receive  $2,100  per  annum.  . . . 

Civil  Service  Commission.  This  commission  consists  of  three  com- 
missioners, each  of  whom  are  paid  $3,500  per  year.  The  chief  examiner 
connected  with  the  commission  is  paid  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the 

Intcratate  Commerce  Commission.  This  commission  was  created 
the  purpose,  and  charged  with  the  duty,  of  seeing  that  the  laws  regu- 
ng  interstate  commerce  were  faithfully  executed  and  observed,  and 
prevent  unjust  discrimination  on  the  part  M railway  corporations 
common  earners. __  The  commission  consists  of^  h 
appointed  fi 


ard  of  weights  and  measures;  to  declare  war;  to  raise  and  support 
armies  (but  it  is  provided  that  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  can  be 
for  a longer  period  than  for  two  years);  io  provide  and  maintain  a navy, 
to  grant  letters  of  marqueand  reprisal,  and  make  rules  COTcemu ag .capt- 
ures on  land  and  water;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 

m of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  establish  postoffices  and  post-roads, 
pramote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  securing  for 

SejSSi5^Sii.«i™ 

SvIoMSJfSeral  Welfare  tin  Umied  Siales,  and  In,  nrry.n«  into 
execution  llic  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
-S”n“ “Government  ol  the  United  States,  or  tn  any  deportment 
r officer  thereof."  The  Constitution  expressly  forbids  Congress  making 
any  law  rape,  ting  ,tlro  onbli.hn.ent  pi  . t),g,on,,or  pnhtbtttnj  the 


invasion 
ex  post  facto  1: 
exported  froi 


P„°' biCp“ ln'r»!o'S,-d-u./e;„-b.  laid  on  articles 
State.  No  preference  can  he  given  by  anyjegula- 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  * 
another.  No  title  of  nobility 
Congress  must  be  submitted  t( 
returns  it  with  his  objections,  o 
by  a two-thills 


the  President  for  his  approval.  If  hi 
vetoes  it,  the  measure  may  be  passed 
r Ins  veto  hv  a two-tntras  vote  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 

The  Senate,  or  the  " Upper  House  of  Congress  " is  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State  in  the  Union.  They  arc  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  their  respective  States,  for  the  term  of  six  y<^?',n  fhP  Mnited 
salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  No  person  can  be  elected  to  the  United 
Mates  Senate  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  been  nine 
vears  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  is  when  elected  an  inhabitant 
of  the  State  from  which  he  is  chosen.  The  Senate  has  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments.  Its  consent  and  continuation  is  necessary  for  all 
important  officers  appointed  by  the  President.  Its  consent  is  also  nec- 

eSSa?h,e0HouCseUof  Representatives  is  the  « Lower  House  of  Congress" 
Fach  State  in  the  Union  is  divided  into  congressional  districts,  ot  as 
Sy  equal  population  as  i<  practicable.  In  each  district  a represent- 
ts“ectePd  by  the  people  for  a term  of  two  years,  and  each  is  pa  d 
a salary  of  $5,000  pci  year.  Besides  these,  a delegate  from  each  organ- 
ized Territory  is  admitted  to  the  House  of  Representative*,  who  is  not 
entitled  to  vote,  but  has  the  right  to  debate  on  all  subjects  in  which  the 
Territory  which  he  represents  has  an  interest.  No  person  can  be  a rep- 
resentative who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twent^five  vears  been  for 
seven  years  a citizen  of  the  United  Mates,  and  is  at  the  lime  of  h 
election  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  from  which  he  is  chosen.  All  bills 
for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


*.  ,uC  - --  commissioners 

i [(,i, i different  sections  of  the  United  States,  each  of  whom 
salary  of  $7,500  per  year.  The  secretary  of  the  commission 
.. „ _ salary  of  $8,500  per  annum. 

Department  of  Labor.  The  general  design  of  this  department  is  to 
collect,  assort  and  systematize  statistical  details  relating  to  the  different 
branches  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  head  of  this  department  is 
known  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  he  is  paid 
salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  His  chief  clerk  receives  $2,500  per  year, 
d disbursing  clerk  $1,800. 

JUDICIARY. 

. . of  the  United  States  arc  vested  in  the  following- 
< The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  consisting  ot 
and  eight  associate  justices;  the  United  Staff 


The  judicial  power 


of  Claims'  which  consists  of  one  chief  justice  and.  four  judges  ; the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  and  the  United  States  Circuit 
and  District  Courts  All  judges  of  United  States  Courts  ye  appomted 
for  life,  or  during  "good  behavior.’  The  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  receives  a salary  of  $10,500  per  annum,  and  the 
associate  justices  $10,000  each.  The  circuit  judges  receive  a Hilary  of 
$6,000  each  per  annum,  district  judges  $5,000,  and  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  $4,500  each  per  year. 

~ .The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Courts  extend*  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  in  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  treaties;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 

ministers  and  consuls;’-  " ' -J •*  

tion;  to  controversies  < 
controversies  beti 


to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
5 which  the  United  States  shall  be  a party;  to 
e States;  between  a State  and  a citizen 


STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

HE  method  of  State  government  throughout  the  United  States 
follows  very  closely  the  general  plan  of  government  that  pre- 
vails in  national  affairs.  The  various  functions  of  government 
in  state  affairs  are  handled  in  departments,  with  a State  officer 
at  the  head  of  each  branch,  and  the  lines  are  dearly  drawn 
between  the  executive.  1 .-gislative  and  tudiciel  powers.  All  the  States 
are  governed  under  a constitution,  which  outlines  and  defines  the 
powers  which  each  of  li  esn  department  shall  eacrci.e  and  possess 
Allot  the  most  important  State  officials  are  elected  by  the  people,  but 
in  many  of  the  States  the  less  important  offices  are  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Senate. 

GOVERNOR. 

The  Governor  is  the  highest  executive  officer  in  all 
Union,  and  is  elected  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  term  of  office 
varies  materially  in  the  different  States,  ranging  from  two  to  six  years. 
As  to  the  matter  of  salary  that  the  Governor  receives,  it  also  differs 
widely  throughout  the  different  States  and  is  subject  to  frequent  change. 
At  the  present  writing  two  States-New  York  and  Pennsylvania-pay 
their  Governors  $10, Ow  tier  year;  Illinois  and  California  both  pay  $6,000 
per  annum;  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Massachusetts.  Missouri. 
Nevada  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  all  pay  $5,000  per  year. 
Maryland  pays  $1,500;  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Tennes- 
seeand  Texas  pay  $4,000.  Florida  and  Arkansas  pay  fe.500;  Alabama. 
Colorado  Iowa  Kansas  and  North  Carolina  all  pay  $), 000,  West  Vir 
ginia,  $2,700;  Montana  and  Washington,  $2,600;  the  ^^oias  and 
Nebraska  $2,500;  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  Maine,  $2,000;  Oregon, 
$1,500.  and  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont  $1,000.  About 
the  only  statement  concerning  the  qualifications  required  for  this  office 
• - 1 • * *-  lommon  to  all  the  States  is  that  he  must  be  a citizen  of 

ich  he  i-.  elected.  In  most  of  the  States,  in  addition  to 
:d,  the  Governor  is  furnished  with  a residence,  which  is 
Executive  Mansion." 

, and  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  Governor  arc  about 

of  the  States.  He  is  charged  with  a general  supervision 

over  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  and  is  the  legal  custodian  of  all 
the  property  of  the  State  not  specifically  entrusted  to  other  officers  by 
law  and  is  authorized  to  take  summary  possession  of  such  property.  He 
is  expected  to  communicate  by  message  to  each  session  of  the  State 
legislature  such  information  or  recommendations  regarding  State  affairs 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  and  he  is  empowered  to  call  extra 
sessions  of  that  body  whenever  the  public  welfare  may  demand.  He 

accounts  to  the  same  body  for  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  and 

presents  estimates  of  amounts  to  he  raised  bv  taxation  for  vanous  pur- 
poses. He  has  a negative  (or  veto)  upon  all  lau  s passed hy  the  Legisla- 
ture but  it  is  provided  that  measures  may  be  passed  over  his  velobv  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  that  body.  The  Governor  is  commander  m-chief  of 
the  State  military  or  naval  forces,  and  has  authority  to  call  out  such 
forces  to  preserve  peace  and  execute  the  laws  when  the  local  authorities 
are  unable  to  accomplish  this.  He  may  require  the  opinion  ofthe  vari- 
ous State  officers  upon  any  subject  relating  to  their  respective  offices,  and 
examines  and  approves  the  bonds  of  State  officials.  In  many  States  the 
Governor  has  power  to  grant  re"r,'*u<’a  nn'1  nar<l< 
for  all  offenses  against  the  Stale 


ernor  should  devolve  upon  him,  he  shall  during  the  continuance  of  such 
emergency  he  entitled  to  the  emoluments  thereof.  The  principal  duly 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  act  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State 
Senate  or  Upper  House  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  case  a vacancy 
should  occur  in  the  office  of  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would 
act  as  Governor  until  such  vacancy  was  filled  by  election;  and  m all 
cases  where  tl.  j Lieutenant-Governor  is  unable  to  act  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  a President  pro  tempore  is  chosen  by  that  body.  1 he 
Lieutenant-Governor  has  no  vote  in  the  Senat-  except  in  cases  of  a tie 
or  equr  I division  of  the  members. 

MECRE1ABY  OF  STATE. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  is  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  a State,  and  the  office  exists  under  this 
name  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  be  said 
to  be  the  official  secretary  of  the  Governor,  and  countersigns  all  corn- 
miss  ons  issued  hy  the  cnief  executive,  and  he  is  the  custodian  o(  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State.  As  a rule  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  call  the  House  of  Representatives  to  order  and  preside  until  a 
temporary  presiding  officer,  or  Speaker,  is  elected.  It  is  his  duty  to  see 
1 " .ire  prepared  for  the  Legislature  or  General  Assemblv;  he 
the  legislative  manual  and  causes  it  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed; secures  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  Slate  laws;  indexes 
and  files  executive  documents;  provides  and  distributes  election  blanks; 
has  charge  of  all  books,  bills,  papers,  etc,  of  the  Legislature,  and  is 
practically  "keeper  of  all  public  acts,  laws,  records,  bonds,  etc.  ’ The 
Secretary  of  State  is  required  to  keep  a register  of  all  the  official  acts  of 
the  Governor,  and  affixes  the  Seal  of  the  State  toall  official  commissions, 
etc.,  keeps  a record  of  them,  and  is  obliged  to  give  any  person  a copy  of 
the  same  when  demanded.  In  all  of  the  States  the  Secretary  of  state  is 
c x-officio  member  of  a number  of  the  official  State  hoards,  hut  no  list  ol 
these  could  be  given  that  would  apply  toall  States,  as  they  are  different 
States 


The  office  of  Auditor  of  State  exists  under  one  name  or  another  in 
-early  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  title  of  this  office,  however,  is  not 
alike  in  all  the  States,  as  in  many  of  them,  notably  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Jersey.  New  York.  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  a few  others,  it  is  known  as  State 
Comptroller.  In  a few  of  the  States,  including  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. the  office  is  called  Auditor-General,  and  in  two  ol  the  States  the 
public  accounts  are  audited  by  a Board  of  Auditors.  In  all  the  States, 
liowever.  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  this  branch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment are  practically  the  same,  and  a general  explanation  of  the  scope  ol 
work  handled  by  the  State  Auditor  in  one  State  will  apply,  except  as 
regards  minor  details,  to  all  of  the  States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
Auditor  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  State  with  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory. and  with  the  United  States  and  all  public  officers,  corporations  and 
individuals  having  accounts  with  his  State.  He  audits  the  accounts  of 
all  public  officers  who  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  and  all 
persons  who  are  authorized  to  receive  mouey  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
In  fact,  all  claims  against  the  State  which  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
Treasury  must  be  presented  to  the  Auditor,  who,  after  the  same  is 
adjusted,  issues  warrants  therefor  payable  at  the  Treasury.1  A com- 
plete record  of  each  warrant  is  kept  by  the  Auditor,  who  also  keeps  an 
account  with  the  State  Treasurer,  charging  him  with  all  moneys  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  and  giving  credit  for  all  warrants  paid,  and  the  books 
and  vouchers  ot  the  Treasury  must  balance  therewith,  as  settlements 
are  made  between  these  two  officers  at  stated  intervals.  In  a number  ol 
the  States  the  Auditor  is  charged  with  a general  supervision  over  certain 
corporations,  such  as  insurance  and  banking  corporations  and  building 
ana  loan  associations,  and  in  some  States  is  ex-officio  a member  ol  a 
number  of  State  boards.  He  generally  has  authority  to  make  and  exe- 
cute satisfactions  of  judgments  and  assignments  thereof  in  behait  ot 
the  State. 

STATE  TREASURER. 
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State  claiming  lands  under  gre 

cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  publ 
those  in  which  a State  is  a party  the  Supr 
tion.  In  the  other  cases  the  Supreme  Co 
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id  pardons,  after  conviction, 
,11  orrenscs  ....  cares  ol  impoachmtnl;  lioj 

...  ~ few  of  the  States  the  pardoning  power  is  vested  inja  board  selected 
for  that  purpose,  of  which  the  Governor  is  generally  ex-officio  a member 
The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  a number  of  State  officers,  and  in 

elective  office  becomes  vacant  he  has  powcr  fn  fi"  “ 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  executive  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  a State.  The  State  Treasurer  handles  vast  sums  oftbepco- 
pie’s  money,  and  as  a rule  a very  heavy  bond,  ranging  from  $500,000  up 
into  the  millions,  is  required  of  him;  and  generally  the  Governor  is  em- 
powered to  demand  additional  bonds  if  he  deems  the  bond  insufficient 
to  fully  protect  the  State.  . , 

, The  duties  of  the  State  Treasurer  arc  implied  by  the  title  of  the 
office,  and  they  are  very  much  the  same  throughout  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  The  State  Treasurer  is  custodian  of  all  the  State  funds.  He 
deposits  these  funds  in  banks,  which  give  bonds  to  secure  the  Treasurer 
or  State  against  loss,  and  which  pay  interest  on  daily  balances  1 he 
Treasurer  pays  out  State  funds  only  on  warrants  issued  or  signed  by  the 
State  Auditor,  or  other  proper  official,  and  a full  record  of  all  warrants 
is  kept  in  both  the  auditing  office  and  Treasurer  s office.  The  plan  by 
which  the  Treasurer  receives  the  revenues  of  the  State  is  different  in 
different  States.  In  some  States  the  Auditor  issues  an  order  for  him  to 
receive  the  same  and  charges  the  amount  against  the  T reasury  In 
others  he  is  charged  with  all  moneys  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  and 
then  given  credit  for  delinquencies.  In  still  other  States  the  Treasurer 
issues  duplicate  receipts  for  all  moneys  paid  in.  which  must  be  counter- 
signed by  the  Auditor  to  be  valid,  and  one  of  these  must  be  deposited 
with  the  Auditor,  so  he  may  charge  the  amount  against  the  Treasurer. 
In  this  way  a double  system  is  carried  on— both  Auditor  and  1 reasurer 
keeping  a full  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out.  and  tlieir 
books  and  accounts  must  balance,  as  at  slated  intervals  the  Treasurer 
make  settlements  with  the  Auditor  and  submit  books,  vouchers. 
....  to  the  Legislature.  In  most  of  the  States  the  State  Treasurer  is 
required  to  publish  at  stated  times,  in  the  newspapers  at  the  capital,  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  public  accounts,  expenditures,  funds,  receipts 
and  disbursements.  He  is  also  required  to  make  a complete  report  and 
itemized  statement  to  each  session  of  the  Legislature.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  States  the  law  is  very  explicit  in  outlining  the  duties  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  being  very  common  provisions  in  rehition  to 
the  office,  viz.:  That  a complete  record  of  all  moneys  must  be  kept, 
showing  what  is  received  or  paid  out  ot  the  various  funds,  which 
•‘  fund!?’  must  he  exhibited  in  separate  accounts.  In  several  of  th 
States  the  Governor  and  one  or  two  other  State  officials  constitute  - 
board  which  must  at  certain  times  examine  and  check  up  the  accounts, 
books  and  vouchers  of  the  State  Treasurer  and  ascertain  the  amount  ot 
funds  in  the  Treasury. 

ATTORN  E k’-G  ENERAE. 


n many  States  to  suspend 


LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  United  States  are  vested  in  a Con- 
ere*s  which  consists  of  a Senate  and  Hou*e  of  Representatives,  and 
which  meets  annually  at  Washington  on  the  first  Monday  of  December. 
The  constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  following  general  powers:  io 
lav  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excise*;  pay  the  debts  of  the 
United  States;  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States;  to  reg- 
ulate commerce;  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  naturalization  and  bank- 
ruptcy; to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof;  fix  the  stana- 


fleeing  criminals  upon  requisition 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 


exist  in  all  of  the  States 
a few  of  the  States  this 
Senate. 


The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  does 
in  the  Union,  at  least  not  under  this  name,  a 
officer  isonlv  known  as  the  President  of  the  oiaic  ociiaic.  »u 
the  States  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  paid  a certain  amount  per  day 
during  sessions  of  the  Legislature  or  General  Assembly,  and  in  others 
he  is  allowed  a fixed  salary,  but  it  is  provided  that  if  the  dutie>  of  Gov- 


The  Attorney-General,  as  the  name  implies, _ is  the  general  legal 
counsel  or  lawyer  for  the  various  brandies  of  the  State  government.  In 
all  of  the  States  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Attorney-General  are  very 

ceedmgs  ‘mthe'sSpn  '°  - 

' - and  prosec  ‘ 

■—  ^ their 

them  in 

criminaf  prosecutions.  It ‘is  his  duty  to  consult  with  and  advise  the 
Governor  and  other  State  officers,  and  give,  when  requested,  written 
opinions  on  legal  or  constitutional  questions  relating  to  heir  offic  al 
duties,  and  to  give  written  opinions  when  requested  by  the  Legislature 
or  an? committee  thereof.  It  is  also  his  duty  a prepare,  when  neces- 
sary, drafts  for  contra,  ts  or  other  writings  relating  «o  subjects  ■ m which 
the* State  is  interested.  He  is  requned  to  enforce  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  the  various  Mate  institutions,  and  prose- 
cute breaches  of  * * •" 


, .he^ariou.  . 
i the  administration  of  t 


jUITKKKD  ACCORDING  TO  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  IN  THK  YEAR  A 


<c  CO..  IN  THE  OFFICE  Ol  THE 


LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS  AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


SUPPLEMENT  \ 


DIGEST  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


necessary  pioseculc  corporations  for  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  wit! 
the  laws;  to  prosecute  official  bonds  of  delinquent  officers  or  corpora 
lions  in  which  the  State  has  an  interest.  The  Attorney-General  i 
required  to  keep  a record  of  all  actions,  complaints,  opinions,  etc. 


vested  in  a State  Board  of  Education,  but  in  these  cases 
the  secretary  of  the  board  assumes  most  of  the  detail  work  that  in  most 
of  the  States  devolve  upon  the  State  Superintendent.  The  full  title 
given  to  this  office  is  not  the  same  in  all  of  the  States,  but  it  is  generally 
called  " State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  Public  Schools.'' 
In  Ohio,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a few  others,  the  office  is  termed 
"Commissioner  of  Schools." 

The  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  are  very  much  alike  in  all 
of  the  States,  as  he  is  charged  with  a general  supervision  over  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  public  schools.  In  many  States 
his  authority  is  not  limited  to  the  public  schools,  and  he  is  authorized 
by  law  to  demand  full  reports  from  all  colleges,  academics  or  private 
schools.  It  is  his  duty  to  secure  at  regular  intervals  reports  from  all 
, such  educational  institutions  and  file  all  papers,  reports  and  docu- 
U merits  transmitted  to  him  by  local  or  county  school  officers.  He  is  the 
general  adviser  and  assistant  of  the  various  county  superintendents  or 
school  officers,  to  whom  he  must  give,  when  requested,  his  written 
opinion  upon  questions  arising  under  the  school  law  It  is  also  his  duty 
hear  and  determine  controversies  arising  under  the  school  laws  com- 
J to  him  by  appeal  from  a county  superintendent  or  school  official. 
He  prepares  and  distributes  school  registers,  school  blanks,  etc.,  and  is 
generally  given  the  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as"  arc 
necessary  to  carry  into  efficient  and  uniform  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  relating  to  schools.  The  State  Superintendent  is  required  to  make 
detailed  report  to  each  regular  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  show- 
g an  abstract  of  the  common  school  reports;  a statement  of  the  condi- 
on  of  public  schools  and  State  educational  institutions ; the  amount  of 
money  collected  and  expended,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the 
schools  or  school  funds  that  have  been  reported  to  him.  He  is  for- 
bidden from  becoming  interested  in  the  sale  of  any  school  furniture,  book 
apparatus.  STATE  LIBRARIAN. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  the  laws  provide  for  a State  officer  under 
the  title  of  "State  Librarian."  As  a rule  the  office  is  filled  by  appoint- 
of  the  Governor,  although  in  a few  States  it  is  an  elective  office 
and  is  filled  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  State  Librarian  is  the 
custodian  of  all  the  books  and  property  belonging  to  the  State  Library, 
and  is  required  to  give  a bona  for  the  proper  discharge  of  bis  duties 
and  safekeeping  of  the  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  as  in  many  of  the 
States  the  State  Library  is  an  immensely  important  and  valuable  col- 
lection. In  some  of  the  States  the  Supreme  Court  judges  prescribe  all 
library  rules  and  regulations.  In  others  they  have  a Library  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  is  sometimes  made  up  of  the  Governor  and  certain 
other  State  officials,  who  constitute  a board  of  commissioners  for  the 
management  of  the  State  Library. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

In  nearly  all  of  the. States  provision  is  made  for  an  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who  is  either  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  name  of  the  office  implies  the  branch  of  work  which  is  handled  by 
its  incumbent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Adjutant-General  to  issue  and  trans- 
mit all  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  reference  to  the  militia 
or  military  organizations  of  the  State.  Hedceeps  a record  of  all  military 
officers  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  and  of  all  general  and  special 
orders  and  regulations  issued,  and  of  all  other  matters  relating  to  the 
men,  property,  ordnance,  stores,  camp  and  garrison  equipage  pertain- 
ing to  the  State  militia  or  military  forces. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINED  OB  BANK  EXAMINER. 

This  is  a State  office  that  is  found  in  only  about  one-half  of  the 
States  In  some  States  it  is  known  as  Bank  Comptroller  and  in  others  the 
duties' which  devolve  upon  this  officer  are  handled  by  a “ department " 


In  all  of  the  States  there  exist  one  or  more  other  State  officers  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  are  made  necessary  by  local 
condition  or  local  business  interests.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
Mention  any  of  these  .it  length  in  this  article.  It  may  he  stated,  how- 
:ver,  that  in  all  of  the  States  may  be  found  two  or  more  of  the  following 
>tate  officers,  and  further,  that  each  or.e  of  the  following-named  officers 
s found  in  some  State  in  the  Union,  viz.:  Superintendent  or  commissioner 
if  agriculture,  commissioner  of  mines,  secretary  of  agricultural  board, 
secretary  of  internal  affairs,  cletk  and  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"iminissioner  of  railways,  commissioner  of  immigration,  State  printer, 
tate  binder,  land  agent  or  commissioner,  commissioner,  register  or 
iperintendent  of  State  land  office,  register  of  lands,  commissioner  of 
boots  and  lands,  surveyor-general,  inspector-general,  Stale  oil  inspcc- 
r,  dairy  commissioner. 

NTATE  BOARD*!. 


... 0 boards  and  bureaus  includes 

ill  that  can  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the  Staies;  some  of  them,  kow- 
:ver,  are  only  found  in  a few  of  the  States,  because  they  are  of  a local 
nature  and  ate  only  made  necessary  by  the  existence  of  certain  local 
conditions  or  business  interests.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  some  of 
the  boards  named  cover  the  same  line  of  work  that  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  some  State  officer.  This  grows  from  the  fact 
that  a few  of  the  States  place  the  management  of  certain  lines  of  work 
in  the  hands  of  a State  board,  while  in  others,  instead  of  having  a State 
board  they  delegate  the  powers  and  duties  to  a single  Slate  official. 
All  of  the  States,  however,  have  a number  of  the  State  boards  mentioned 
in  this  list,  the  names  of  which  imply  the  line  of  work  each  attends  to. 
viz.;  Railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  board  of  equalization, board 
or  commission  of  agriculture,  university  trustees,  board  or  commission- 
ers of  public  charities,  canal  commissioners,  penitentiary  commissioners, 
board  of  health,  dental  examiners,  trustees  of  historical  library,  board 
of  pharmacy,  commission  of  claims,  live  stock  commissioners,  lisli  com- 
missioners inspectors  of  coal  mines,  labor  commissioners,  board  of  edu- 
cation, board  of  public  works,  board  of  pardons,  assessment  commis- 
sioners. 

LEGISLATURE  OR  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  law-making  power  of  every  State  is  termed  the  "Legislative 
Department."  The  legislative  power, according  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  various  States,  is  vested  in  a body  termed  the  Legislature  or  General 
Assembly.which  consists  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  House,  designated  usu- 
ally as  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  In  a few  of  the 
States  the  Lower  House  is  called" The  Assembly.'  In  most  of  the 
States  the  Legislature  meets  in  regular  sessions  every  two  years,  but 
this  is  not  the  universal  rule,  as  in  a few  of  the  States  the  law  provides 
for  annual  sessions.  In  all  of  the  States,  however,  a provision  is  made 
whereby  the  Governor  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  call  a special 
session  by  issuing  a proclamation. 

The  Legislative  Department  has  the  power  to  pass  all  such  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  Legislature  receives  the  reports 
of  the  Governor,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  various  other  State  offi- 
they  provide  by  appropriation  for  the  ordinary  and  contingent 
nses  of  the  government;  at  regular  times  provided  by  law  they 
rtion  the  State  into  political  districts,  and  make  all  other  provisions 


that  arises  from  such  vast  and  complex  business  interests.  The  vai 
courts  areals > provided  with  the  necessary  officials  for  carying  or 
judicial  busincss-such  as  clerks  of  < ourt,  court  reporters,  bailiffs.* 


the  names  o. 


•hich  devolve  upon  this  officer  are  handled  by  a department 
...  u.c  otate  Auditor's  office.  The  general  duties  and  plan  of  conduct- 
ing this  work,  in  many  respects,  is  very  similar,  but  there  is  a great  dif- 
ference between  the  various  Stales  in  the  officers  who  attend  to  it. 
Where  this  is  made  a separate  State  office,  generally  speaking,  the 
requirements  arc  that  he  must  be  a skilled  accountant  and  expert  book- 
keeper, and  cannot  be  an  officer  of  any  of  the  public  institutions,  nor 
interested  in  any  of  the  financial  corporations  which  it  may  be  his  duty 
to  examine.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the 
financial  accounts  and  standing  of  certain  corporations  and  institutions 
organized  under  the  State  laws.  In  several  of  the  States  it  is  aI=o  made 
Ins  duty  to  visit  certain  county  officials  at  stated  intervals,  and  inspect 
their  books  and  accounts,  and  e.  .force  a uniform  system  of  bookkeeping 
by  State  and  county  officers. 

COMMISSIONER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  OK  INSURANCE 

In  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the  department  relating  to  insur- 
ance has  grown  to  be  an  important  branch  of  State  government.  1 lie 
method  of  controlling  the  insurance  business  differs  materially  in  many 
of  the  States,  although  they  are  all  gradually  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion viz,  creating  a department  or  State  office  in  which  all  matters 
relating  to  insurance  and  insurance  companies  are  attended  to.  In  for- 
mer vears  in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  the  insurance  business  formed  a 
department  in  the  State  Auditor's  office,  and  was  bandied  by  him  or  Ins 
appointees.  Now.  however,  in  nearly  all  the  Northern  States  and  many 
of  the  Southern  States,  they  have  a separate  and  distinct  insurance 
department,  the  head  of  which  is  either  elected  by  t>,c  people  or 
appointed  by.  the  Governor.  The  duties  and  powers  of  tl  c : in sui ranee 
department  of  the  various  States  are  very  similar.  A genera  pro- 
vision is  that  the  head  of  this  department  must  be  experienced  in  insur- 
ance matters,  and  he  is  prohibited  from  holding  an  interest  in  any  insur- 
ance company.  The  Commissioner  or  Superintendent  of  Insurance  nas 
extensive  powers  concerning  insurance  matters,  and  it  is  Ins  duty  to  see 
that  all  laws  respecting  and  regulating  insurance  and  insurance  com- 
panies are  faithfully  observed,  he  issues  licenses  to  insurance  com- 
panies. and  it  is  Ins  duty  to  revoke  the  license  of  any  company  not  con- 
forming to  the  law.  Reports  are  made  to  him  at  stated  tunes  by  the 
various  companies,  and  lie  has  power  to  examine  fully  into  tlieir  condi- 
tion. assets,  etc.  He  files  in  Ins  office  the  various  documont  re  ating  to 
insurance  companies,  together  with  their  statements,  etc., ana  at  regular 
intervals  makes  full  reports  to  the  Governor  or  Legislature. 

COMMISSIONER  OK  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

In  several  of  the  States  a "Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics"  is 
app™,t«d  £y  .he  Governor,  who  is  ,he  head lol  who,  moy  he  ' germed  he 

h commission'Ts1'...'  coflec^ajuort^nd^syslemMSi'e^and 

oles'eoi  m'reeuhir  reports  to  the  Legislature,  statistical  derails  relating 
to  die  different  departments  ol  labor  in  die  Slate,  and  make  such  recotn- 
meadat ions  as  may  be  deemed  nropet  and  necessary  concerning  Ihe 
comme'.cial,  industrial,  social,  eJucaiional  and  sanitary  coadttions  oi 
the  laboring  classes. 


penses 

forPcari7?ng"on,the  "state  govemment.  There  is  a general  prohibi 
against  the  passage  of  any  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impair  g the  obli- 
of  contracts,  or  making  any  irrevocable  grant  of  special  pnv- 
>r  immunities.  Any  measure  to  become  a law  must  be  passed 
by'both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  be  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  approval.  II  he  withholds  his  approval  (or  vetoes  it),  the 
measure  may  be  repassed  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature,  when 
it  will  become  a law  notwithstanding  the  Governor's  veto. 


The  Senate  is  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature  or  General  Assem- 
bly The  various  Slates  are  divided  into  senatorial  districts,  in  each  of 
which  a Senator  is  elected-thc  term  of  office  varying  from  two  to  four 
years  Except  in  three  or  four  of  the  States  the  presiding  officer  ol  the 
Senate  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  although  a President  fro  ten r.  is 
usually  elected,  who  acts  as  presiding  officer  during  the  absence  ol  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  The  presiding  officer  has  no  vote,  however,  in 
the  Senate,  except  when  that  body  is  equally  divided.  Every  Senator 
has  one  vote  upon  all  questions,  and  the  right  to  be  heard  m advocating 
or  opposing  the  passage  of  any  measure  brought  before  the  Legislature. 
In  filling  all  of  the  most  important  State  offices  that  are  to  lie  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  the  appointments  must  be  approved  or  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  is  termed  the  "House  of  Representatives.  Like 
the  Senators,  every  member  of  the  House  has  the  right  to  be  heard  in 
advocating  or  opposing  any  measure  brought  before  the  body  of  which 
he  is  a member.  The  House  is  given  the  sole  power  of  impeachment, 
but  all  impeachments  must  be  tried  by  the  Senate.  Asagcn^ralnUc, 

the  Hous 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENT. 

SO  far  as  the  principal  county  offices  are  concerned,  the  general 
arrangement  and  method  of  handling  the  public  business  is  very 
much  the  same  in  all  of  the  States;  but  the  offices  are  called  by 
different  names,  and  in  minor  details — such  as  transferring  from 
one  office  to  another  certain  minor  lines  of  work — there  are  a 
number  of  points  in  which  the  niethodof  county  government  in  the  various 
States  differs.  The  writer  hasadopted  the  names  of  the  principal  county 
offices  which  arc  most  common  in  the  Northern  States,  as  in  the  South- 
nd  New  England  States  there  arc  scarcely  any  two  States  in  which 
" of  all  the  county  offices  are  identical. 


. EDITING  OKK1CE  AND  CLERK  OK  THE  COUNTY  BOARD. 

Generally  the  principal  auditing  officer  of  the  county  is  known  as 
the  "county  auditor"  or  "county  clerk."  In  Illinois.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin  and  many  other  States  the  office  is  called"  county  clerk."  In 
Indiana,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  others  it  is  termed 
"county  auditor."  In  a few  of  the  States  under  certain  conditions  this 
office  is  merged  with  some  other  county  office.  A notable  example 
of  tins  is  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  where  they  have  one  official,  under  the 
simple  title  of  “clerk,"  who  looks  after  about  all  oi  the  work  which 


necessity  much  higher  than  this  amount.  No  county  treasui.. 

berof  the  county  board  is  eligible  to  this  office.  In  general  .. 

may  be  stated  as  a rule  the  auditor  acts  as  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  the 
afficial  county  board,  although  in  a few  of  the  States  the  court  clerk  is 
required  to  look  after  ibis  matter.  The  t'.erk  of  the  county  board  keeps 
in  accurate  record  of  the  hoard's  proceedings  and  carefully  preset—" 
all  documents,  records,  books,  maps  and  papers  which  may  be  brou| 
before  the  board,  or  which  the  law  provides  shall  be  deposited  in  .... 
office.  In  th  auditing  office  an  accurate  account  is  kept  with  the  county 
treasurer.  Gt  lerally  they  file  the  duplicates  of  the  receipt*  given  by 
the  county  treasurer,  charging  him  wit h all  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
and  giving  credit  for  all  warrants  paid.  The  general  plan  of  paying 
claims  against  a county  is  as  follows:  If  the  claim  is  one  in  which  the 
amount  due  is  fixed  by  law,  or  is  authorized  to  be  fixed  by  some  other 
person  or  tribunal,  the  auditor  issues  a warrant  or  order  which  will  be 
paid  by  die  treasurer,  the  certificate  upon  which  it  is  allowed  being  duly 
Tiled.  In  all  other  cases  the  claim  must  be  allowed  by  the  county  board, 
and  the  chairman  or  presiding  officer  issues  a warrant  or  order  which 
is  attested  by  the  clerk.  A complete  record  of  all  these  county  warrant* 
or  orders  is  Kept,  and  the  accounts  of  the  county  treasurer  must  balance 
therewith.  The  above  in  general  terms  outline  the  most  important 
branch  of  work  which  the  county  clerk  or  county  auditor  looks  after  in 
most  of  the  States,  but  in  all  of  the  States  the  law  requires  him  to  look 
after  a number  of  other  matters,  although  in  these  there  is  no  uniformity 
between  the  various  States,  and  no  general  description  of  these  minor  or 
additional  duties  could  be  given  that  would  apply  to  all  the  States. 

COUNTY  TREASURER. 

This  Is  an  office  which  exists  in  all  of  the  States,  and  It  is  one  of  me 
most  important  of  the  various  offices  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a county.  It  is  an  elective  office  in  all  of  the  States,  and  the 
term  of  office  is  usually  cither  two  or  four  years,  but  a very  common 
provision  in  the  various  States  is  that  after  serving  for  one  term  as 
county  treasurer  a party  shall  be  ineligible  to  the  office  until  the  inter- 
vention of  at  least  one  term  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected.  This  provision,  however,  does  not  exist  in  all  of  the 
States,  as  in  some  of  them  the  county  treasurer  is  eligible  for  re-election 
for  any  number  of  terms. 

Tnc  general  duties  of  the  county  treasurers  throughout  the  various 
States  is  very  similar.  The  county  treasurer  is  the  principal  custodian 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  county.  It  is  his  duty  to  receive  and 
safely  keep  the  revenues  and  cRier  public  moneys  of  the  county,  and 
all  funds  authorized  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  disburse  the  same  pursuant 
to  law.  He  is  required  to  keep  proper  books  of  account,  in  which  he 
must  keep  a regular,  just  and  true  account  of  all  moneys, 
funds  received  by  him,  stating  particularly  the  time,  w 
and  on  what  fund  or  account  each  particular  sum  was  i . ... 
also  of  all  moneys,  revenues  and  funds  paid  out  by  him  according 
. — *» — •**  and  on  what  turn 


i that  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  i 


JUDICIARY. 


The  "Judicial  Department"  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  powerful  branches  of  government  of  either  the  State  or 
Nation,  as  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  department  to  pass  upon  and 
interpret,  and  thereby  either  annul  or  give  validity  to  all  the  most 
important  measures  and  acts  of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 


reader  a general  description  that  would  accurately  cover  the  ground. 

In  alf  of  the  Stales,  except,  possibly,  one  or  two,  the  highest  jud.ci; 
authority  of  the  State  is  known  as  the  Supreme  Court,  and  unless  ques- 
tinns  are  involved  which  give  the  United  Slates  Courts  jurisdiction,  it  is 
the  court  of  last  resort.  The  Supreme  Court  is  made  up  or  a chief 

ustice  and  the  several  associate  justices  or  judges  as  may  be  provided 
fnr  liv  the  laws  of  the  various  States,  usually  from  four  to  six.  Generally 
these  officers  are  elected  by  the  people,  cither  from  the  Slate  at  Large :o- 

tile  case'abvayst  a^'m^cvera^^rau^the^’  are  "clloscn* by  the  Governor'r 
Legislature.  In  all  of  the  States  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jun 
diefion  both  in  law  and  in  equity  and  has 

dial  cases,  mandamus,  habeas  corpus  and  cases  relating  to  tnc  rctenu 

bUt  V a r fo us  o°h e r*' ourt  s' a r e "pro* v id  ed' 'for  by  the  laws  of  the  different 
States,  such  as  appellate  courts,  circuit  or  district  courts,  probate  courts, 
coin,,  »|S.ior  court. , BunkipAlcum  1 our, , - «f  t .e 

peace,  etc.  The  jurisdiction  of  all  these  courts  is,  of  course,  interior  to 
tPhat  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  varies  greatly  m the  different  iates. 
Besides  these,  where  there  arc  large  cities,  various  other  courts  are  also 
established  to  aid  in  caring  for  tae  enormous  amount  of  judicial  work 


law,  stating  particularly  the  time  when,  to  whom  and  on  what  f 
payment  is  made  from.  The  books  of  the  county  treasurer  n 
always  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  county  board,  which,  at  st; 


alway  s be  subject  — — , . ■■  - . ~ - 

intertals,  examines  his  boc“  ind  makes  settlements  with  him.  In 
of  the  States  the  provision,  f the  law  relating  to  county  treasurer  are 
very  strict;  some  of  them  provide  for  a county  board  of  auditors,  who 
are  expected,  several  times  a year,  to  examine  the  funds,  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  the  treasury  without  previous  notice  to  the  treasurer;  and 
in  some  it  is  provided  tnat  this  board,  or  the  county  board,  shall  desig- 
nate . bank  (or  banks)  in  which.the  treasurer  is  required  to  keep  the 
county  funds  deposited— the  banks  being  required  to  pay  interest  on 
daily  or  monthly  balances  and  give  boi.d  to  indemnify  the  county  against 
loss.  As  a general  rule  the  county  treasurer  is  only  authonzed  to  pay 
out  county  funds  on  warrants  or  orders  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board  and  attested  by  the  clerk,  or  in  certain  cases  ou  warrant* 
or  orders  of  the  county  auditing  office.  A complete  record  of  these 
warrants  or  orders  is  kept,  and  the  treasui  ir’s  accounts  must  balance 
therewith.  In  most  of  die  States  the  law  i ; very  explicit  in  directing 
how  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  county  trei surer  shall  be  kept. 


COUNTY  RECORDER  « 


: REGISTER  OK  DEEDS. 


In  a few  of  the  States  the  office  of  county  recorder  or  register  of 
deeds  is  merged  with  some  other  county  office,  in  counties  where  the 
population  falls  below  a certain  amount.  A notable  example  of  this  is 
found  in  both  the  Stales  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  (and  there  arc  others), 
where  it  is  merged  with  the  office  of  circuit  clerk  in  many  counties.  The 
title  of  the  joint  office  is  "circuit  clerk  and  recorder,"  and  the  duties  of 
beth  offices  are  looked  after  by  one  official. 

The  duties  of  the  county  recorder  or  register  of  deeds  are  very 
similar  in  the  various  States, although  in  some  of  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern States  the  office  is  called  by  other  names.  The  usual  name,  how- 
ever is  county  recorder  or  register  of  deeds.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Ohio  and  many  other  States,  it  is  called  "county  recorder. 
In  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  many 
more  it  is  called  "register  of  deeds."  In  all  of  the  States  this  office  is 
the  repository  wherein  are  kept  all  records  relating  to  deeds,  mortgages, 
transfers  and  contracts  affecting  lands  within  the  county.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  recorder  or  register,  as  soon  as  practical  after  the  filing  Of  any 
instrument  in  writing  in  his  office  entitled  to  be  recorded,  to  record  the 
same,  at  length,  in  the  order  of  the  time  of  its  reception,  in  books  pro- 
vide! by  the  county  lor  that  purpose;  and  it  is  hisi 
all  instruments  a certificate  of  the  lime  when  the  saint  was  filed.  Ail  ot 
the  States  have  tome  of  the  following  provisions  concerning  the  duties 
of  the  recorder,  but  these  provisions  are  not  common  to  all  of  the  Statu, 
viz.^  The  register  or  recorder  is  not  allowed  to  record  an  instrument  ot 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DIGEST  of  the  system  of  civil  government. 

I any  kind  unless  it  is  duly  executed  according  to  law;  lie  is  not  obligee 
to  record  any  instrument  unless  his  fees  are  paid  in  advance;  as  a rule 
it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  record  any  map.  plat  or  subdivision  of  lane 
situated  within  any  incorporated  city,  town  or  village  until  it  is  approver 
by  the  proper  officers  of  the  same.  In  many  States  he  is  forbidden  to 
enter  a deed  on  the  records  until  it  has  been  endorsed  " taxes  paid”  by 
the  proper  official;  he  is  required  to  exhibit,  free  of  charge,  all  records 
and  allow  copies  to  be  made;  he  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  anc 
take  acknowledgments. 

CIRCUIT  ©It  IIIHTKK  T CLERK,  OR  CLERK  OF  COURT. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States,  each  county  elects  a "clerk  of  court  or 
courts,"  sometimes  nlso  known  as  circuit  clerk  or  district  clerk,  indicat- 
ing the  court  with  which  the  office  is  connected.  In  tome  of  the  States, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  the  office  of  clerk  of  court  is  merged  with 
some  other  county  office.  This  is  the  case  in  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
where  in  many  counties  it  is  connected  with  the  office  of  county  recorder. 
In  Michigan,  one  official  under  the  name  of  "clerk  " handles  the  busi- 
ness which  usually  is  given  to  the  clerk  of  court  and  county  clerk  or 
auditor.  In  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  other  States  the  name 
use«I  is  "circuit  clerk;"  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  many 
others  the  office  is  called  "clerk  of  district  court;"  while  in  many  of  the 
States,  including  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  others,  it  is  called  simply 
"clerk  " or  "clerk  of  the  court  or  courts." 

The  chief  duty  of  this  official  is  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  district  or  cir- 
cuit court,  and  sometimes  other  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction.  It  is  the 
clerk's  duty  to  keep  the  seals  and  attend  the  sessions  of  their  respective 
courts,  preserve  all  the  files  and  papers  thereof,  make,  keep  and  pre- 
serve i omplete  records  of  all  the  proceedings  and  determinations  therc- 

• of,  and  carry  out  such  ether  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  rules  and 
orders  of  their  respective  courts.  They  must  enter  of  record  all  judg- 
ments, decrees  and  orders  of  the  court  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
rendered;  keep  all  indictments  on  file  as  a public  record,  have  authority 
to  administer  oaths,  take  acknowledgments;  take  and  certify  deposi- 
tions, and  are  required  to  exhibit  all  records  free  of  charge.  In  nearlv 
all  the  States  the  law  defines  the  character  of  the  record  books  whicn 
the  clerk  of  court  must  keep.  Although  there  is  no  settled  rule  in  this 
matter,  the  general  provisions  arc  that  he  shall  keep:  First,  a general 
docket  or  register  of  actions,  in  which  is  entered  the  title  of  each  action 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  commenced,  and  a description  of  each 
paper  filed  in  the  cause  and  all  proceedings  therein;  second,  a plain- 
tiff's index  and  defendant's  index;  third,  a judgment  book  and  execution 
docket,  in  which  he  enters  the  judgment  in  each  action,  time  of  issuing 
execution,  satisfaction,  etc.,  ana  such  other  books  as  the  courts  or  the 
laws  m~*’  prescribe. 

SHERIFF, 

In  all  of  the  States  the  office  of  sheriff  is  one  of  the  rao6t  important 
of  the  county  offices.  The  term  of  officevaries  in  different  States, being 
usually  either  two  or  four  years,  and  in  several  of  the  States  one  party 
cannot  hold  the  office  a second  term  consecutively.  The  general  pro- 
visions outlining  ihe  duties  pertaining  to  this  office  are  very  much  alike 
in  the  various  States,  and  the  following  resume  of  his  duties  maybe  said 
to  apply  to  all  of  the  various  States  except  in  a few  minor  and  unim- 
portant details.  The  sheriff  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  and 
preserving  the  peace  in  his  county;  or,  as  has  been  written,  “he  is  the 
conservator  of  peace,"  and  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  same,  suppress 
nois,  affrays,  fighting,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  prevent  crime,  and 
may  arrest  offenders" on  view"  and  cause  them  to  be  brought  before 
the  proper  magistrate;  and  to  do  this,  or  to  execute  any  writ,  warrant, 
process,  order  or  decree,  he  may  call  to  his  aid  when  necessary  any  per- 
son or  the  " power  of  the  county."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  serve 
and  execute  within  his  county,  and  return,  all  writs,  warrants,  process, 
orders  and  decrees  of  every  description  that  may  be  legally  directed 
and  delivered  to  him.  He  is  a court  officer,  and  it  is  his  autv  to  attend, 
either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  all  courts  of  record  held  in  his  county; 
by  virtue  of  his  office  he  has  custody  of  the  jail.  It  is  his  duty  to  pursue 
and  apprehend  felons  and  persons  charged  with  crime  and  has  custody 
of  prisoners.  He  is  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  property  exposed  for 
sale  by  him  as  sheriff. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  COMHIRRIOXEB  OF 

SCHOOLS. 

This  is  an  office  which  exists  under  one  name  or  another  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  title  of  the  office  in  a great  majority  of 
the  States  is  "county  superintendent,"  but  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  States,  the  office  is  termed 
"school  commissioner,"  and  in  several  of  the  States  the  laws  provide  for 
a board  of  county  examiners  or  school  commissioners,  who  are  given 
considerable  of  the  work  that  in  most  of  the  other  States  is  handled  by 
the  county  superintendent. 

The  name  of  this  office  implies  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  it, 
and  they  are  very  much  alike  in  all  of  the  States.  The  incumbent  of 
this  office  is  charged  with  a general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  the 
county,  and  must  be  a fitting  person  as  to  education  and  moral  charac- 
ter. As  a rule  it  is  their  duty  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  but  in  a 
few  of  the  States  provision  is  made  for  a board  of  examiners.  County 
superintendents  are  required  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  at  regular 
intervals,  and  give  such  advice  and  instruction  to  teachers  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  proper.  They  are  required  to  organize  and  con- 
duct institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  if  deemed  necessary,  and 
encourage  teachers'  associations.  They  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  and  the  people  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  the  most 
■ppxoved  plans  of  ouilding  and  ventilating  school-houses,  etc.,  stimu- 
.ate  school  officers  to  the  prompt  and  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  receive  reports  from  the  various  school  officers,  and  transmit  an 
abstract  of  these  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent,  adding  a report  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge.  In  nearly  all  the  States 
they  are  forbidden  having  any  interest  in  the  sale  of  any  school  furni- 
ture, apparatus  or  books  used  in  the  schools.  In  many  States  they  have 
authority  to  annul  a teacher's  certificate  for  proper  cause,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  take  such  steps  and  enforce  auch  methods  as  will  elevate  and 
make  more  efficient  the  schools  under  their  control. 

COUNTY,  I'BOSEClTlSti  OB  STATE’S  ATTORNEY. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  the  various  States  in  the  method 
of  handling  or  attending  to  the  legal  business  relating  to  county  matters 
or  growing  from  county  affaire.  In  many  of  the  States  the  official  who 
attends  to  this  line  of  work  is  known  as  the  ‘‘county  attorney,"  in  other 
States  he  is  called  the  State's  attorney  or  prosecuting  or  district  attorney. 

In  a few  of  the  States  they  divide  the  State  into  districts  embracing  a 
number  of  counties,  and  a district  attorney  is  elected  in  each  district, 
who  in  some  cases  attends  to  all  the  legal  work  of  the  various  counties, 
and  in  others  he  assists  the  county  attorneys  in  their  most  important 
duties  and  prosecutions.  But  whatever  plan  may  be  followed  in  the 
various  States,  and  whatever  title  may  be  given  to  this  office,  the  general 
duties  of  the  office  are  very  much  the  same  throughout  all  of  the  States. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  to  commence  and  prosecute  all 
actions,  suits,  indictments,  and  prosecutions,  civil  and  criminal,  in  any 
court  of  record  in  his  county  in  which  the  "people  of  the  Stateor  county'' 
may  be  concerned;  to  prosecute  all  forfeited  bonds  and  recognizances, 
ana  all  actions  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  revenues,  moneys,  fines,  etc., 
accruing  to  his  county;  to  commence  and  prosecute  all  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  any  county  officer  in  his  official  capacity;  to  detend 
til  actions  and  proceedings  brought  against  his  county,  or  against  any 
county  officer  in  his  official  capacity;  to  give  legal  opinions  and  advice 



to  the  county  board  or  other  county  officers  in  relation  to  their  official 
du'ies,  to  attend,  if  possible,  all  preliminary  examinations  of  criminals. 
When  requested,  he  is  required  to  attend  sessions  of  the  grand  jury 
examine  witnesses  in  their  presence^  give  legal  advice  and  see  thai 
proper  subpeenas  and  processes  are  issued;  draw  up  indictments  and 
prosecute  the  same.  Tne  county  attorney  is  required,  when  requested 
by  the  Attorney-General,  to  appear  for  the  State  in  cases  in  his  county 
in  which  the  Slate  is  interested.  The  county  attorney  makes  an  annual 
report  to  his  superior  State  officer  of  all  the  criminal  cases  prosecuted  by 
him. 

FROUATK  OR  COUNTY  JUDGE. 

The  method  of  handling  probate  matters  is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  various  States.  In  many  States  the  higher  courts  are  given  juris- 
diction over  probate  matters,  nnd  in  others  they  have  created  districts  in 
which  are  held  probate  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  several 
counties  and  takes  in  other  matters  besides  purely  probate  affairs.  In 
a majority  of  the  States,  however,  particularly  the  Western  and  Northern 
States,  they  elect  a county  or  a probate  judge,  who  holds  court  and 
handles  the  probate  matters  which  arise  within  his  county.  The  juris- 
diction of  these  county  or  probate  courts  is  not  always  confiucu  ex- 
clusively to  probate  affairs,  being  frequently  extended  to  many  other 
matters,  and  they  generally  include  such  matters  as  apprenticeship 
affairs,  adoptions,  minors,  etc.  In  some  of  the  States  they  have  both  a 
county  judge  and  a probate  judge,  and  in  these  cases  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  latter  is  confined  to  such  matters  as  are  in  line  with  probate  affairs, 
hi  Missouri  they  have  a probate  judge,  and  also  a county  court,  com- 
posed of  coun'y  judges,  in  whom  the  corporate  powers  of  the  county 
are  vested — as  the  official  county  board.  In  Michigan  they  have  a 
probate  judge  and  a probate  register.  The  probate  judge  is  generally 
given  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  probate,  settlement  of 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  appointment  of  guardians  and  conserva- 
tors and  settlement  of  their  accounts.  They  take  proof  of  wills,  direct 
the  administration  of  estates,  grant  and  revoke  letters  testamentary  and 
of  administration,  appoint  and  remove  guardians,  etc. 

COUNTY  SURVEYOR. 

This  is  an  office  which  is  common  to  nearly  all  of  the  Mates.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  county  surveyor  to  execute  any  survey  which  may  be 
ordered  by  any  court,  or  upon  application  of  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion, and  preserve  a record  of  tne  surveys  made  by  him.  Nearly  all  of 
the  States  provide  that  certain  records  shall  be  kept  by  the  county  sur- 
veyor, and  provide  penalties  for  his  failure  to  place  on  record  the  surveys 
made  by  him.  While  he  is  the  official  county  surveyor,  vet  the  surveys 
made  by  him  are  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  reviewed  dv  any  compe- 
tent tribunal,  and  the  correctness  thereof  may  be  disputed. 

COUNTY  COBONEB. 

This  is  another  county  office  which  exists  in  nearly  all  of  the  States. 

In  the  average  county  there  is  not  much  work  for  tne  coroner,  but  in 
the  counties  in  which  large  cities  are  located  the  office  is  a very  impor- 
tant one.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  coroner  is  required 
to  hold  inquests  over  the  bodies  of  persons  supposed  to  have  met  with 
violent  or  unnatural  deaths.  In  most  States  he  has  power  to  impanel  a 
jury  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  death;  but  in  some  of  them  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  he  isgiven  power  to  act  alone.  He  can  subpoena  witnesses; 
administer  oaths;  in  certain  cases  provide  for  a decent  burial,  and  can 
bind  over  to  the  proper  court  any  person  implicated  in  the  killing  of 
the  deceased. 

OTHIB  COUNTY  OFFICER. 

The  county  offices  that  have  already  been  mentioned  are  the  prin- 
cipal oues  found  in  all  of  the  States.  There  are,  however,  a few  other 
county  officials  besides  those  mentioned  which  exist  in  many  of  the 
States,  and  which  should  be  briefly  mentioned  in  this  connection.  These 
arc  such  offices  as  county  physician,  county  assessor,  county  collector, 
county  poor  commissioner  or  superintendent  of  the  comity  poor-house, 
master  in  chancery  or  court  commissioner,  county  examiners,  board  of 
equalization,  board  of  review,  etc.  The  names  of  these  offices  imply  the 
duties.  These  offices  do  not  exist  io  all  of  the  States,  but  in  nearly 
every  State  the  law  provides  for  one  or  more  of  these  county  officials. 

COUNTY  BOARD. 

The  powers  of  every  county  as  a body  politic  and  corporate  are 
vested  in  a county  board.  This  official  county  board  is  generally  termed 
the  county  "board  of  supervisors,"  or" board  of  commissioners,"  but 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  like  Missouri,  where  the  county  board 
is  known  as  the  “ county  court."  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
make-up  of  the  county  board  in  the  various  States.  In  some  it  is  made 
up  of  one  member  from  each  township  in  the  county.  In  others  the 
counties  are  divided  into  districts,  and  one  member  of  the  county  board 
is  chosen  from  each  district  No  general  description  of  this  could  be 
given  that  would  be  accurate,  as  some  of  the  States  follow  both  of  these 
plans.  For  instance,  in  Illinois  some  of  the  counties  are  governed  by  a 
board  of  supervisors,  which  is  made  up  of  one  member  f;om  each  town- 
ship, while  other  counties  in  the  same  State  are  governed  by  a board  ol 
county  commissioners,  consisting  of  three  or  mure  members,  each  rep- 
resenting districts  into  which  the  counties  in  question  are  divided. 

The  general  powers  of  the  county  board  throughout  of  all  the  States 
is  about  tne  same,  except  in  minor  details.  It  represents  the  legislative 
and  corporate  powers  of  the  county.  One  of  their  number  is  always 
chosen  as  chairman  or  president,  and  acts  as  the  presiding  officer.  The 
county  board  has  general  charge  over  the  affairs  of  the  county.  It  is 
their  duty  to  provide  county  offices,  provide  desks,  stationery,  books, 
fuel,  etc.;  examine,  investigate  and  adjust  claims  against  the  county, 
and  have  general  care  and  custody  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate 
owned  by  the  county.  At  regular  intervals  they  settle  with  the  county 
treasurer  ; examine  accounts  and  vouchers.  They  locate  county  roads  ; 
determine  the  amount  of  county  tax,  and  regularly  publish  a statement 
of  their  proceedings;  make  statements  of  receipts,  expenditures,  etc; 
and  make  all  contracts,  and  do  all  other  acts  in  relation  to  the  property 
and  concerns  of  the  county  necessary  to  exercise  its  corporate  powers 
that  are  not  specifically  delegated  to  other  county  officials. 

TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT. 

f ■ ^HE  method  of  township  government  throughout  the  different 

1 States  varies  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  treat 

■ of  it  more  than  in  a general  way.  In  many  of  the  States  the 

A townships  are  not  organized  as  bodies  corporate,  and  in  other 
States  in  some  counties  they  may  have  township  organization, 
while  in  other  counties  in  the  same  State  it  does  not  exist.  Incases  where 
there  is  no  township  organization  the  law  provides  that  certain  county  offi- 
cials shall  attend  to  the  local  work,  or  that  work  which  in  other  localities  is 
assumed  by  the  township  officials.  But  even  where  they  have  township 
organization  the  plan  of  township  government  in  the  different  States 
where  it  exists  differs  so  widely  that  scarcely  any  two  States  may  be 
said  to  be  alike.  About  the  only  statements  concerning  the  organized 
townships  that  could  be  made  which  would  apply  to  all  the  States  are  the 
following:  F.very  organized  township  in  its  corporate  capacity  has 
power  to  sue  ami  he  sued;  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift  or  devise,  and 
hold  property,  both  real  and  personal,  for  ihe  use  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
again  to  sell  and  convey  the  same;  and  to  make  all  such  contracts  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  ils  powers  as  a township.  > 

In  a great  many  of  the  States  the  township  government  is  carried 
on  after  a plan  very  similar  to  thp  county  and  State  governments,  hav- 

ing  various  executive  officers  and  a township  board  in  which  the  cor- 
porate and  legislative  powers,  of  the  township  arc  vested.  In  other 
States  they  follow  a plan  which  reserves  to  the  people  all  corporate  and 
legislative  powers,  nnd  therefore  have  no  need  for  a township  board, 
but  have  various  other  township  officers  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and 
orders  of  the  voters  Where  this  plan  prevails  they  hold  what  is  gen- 
erally termed  "town  meetings,"  at  which  every  legal  voter  of  the  town- 
ship lias  a voice.  At  these  meetings  reports  are  had  from  the  various 
township  officials,  and  the  necessary  measures  are  adopted  and  direc- 
tions given  for  carrying  on  the  township  business. 

"Mill  "III,  I Males  omibiin-  guml  H.ihm  from  both  ol  the  plans 
above  mentioned,  and  besides  the  other  usual  township  officials  they 
maintain  i loun-hip  hoard,  which  is  given  certain  restrict, ul  pmvci  . 
such  as  those  of  a review  or  an  auditing  hoard,  but  they  arc  not  vested 
with  the  complete  corporate  nnd  legislative  powers  of  the  township,  this 
being  reserved  in  a large  measure  to  the  voters,  and  all  questions  call- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  such  authority  arc  acted  upon  at  the  town  meet- 
ings. In  many  of  the  Stales  the  township  board  just  described  is  made 
up  of  three  or  more  of  the  oilier  township  officers,  who  arc  ex-officio 
members  of  the  township  hoard,  and  they  meet  at  certain  times,  per- 
form the  work  required  of  them,  and  report  to  the  town  meetings. 

1 he  principal  officials  in  township  organizations  in  nearly  all  the 
Sl.iKs  .ire  Ihe  loll, .Wing:  "Supin  i-nr-.  nr  Iru-ler-."  "clerk,"  "treas- 
justii e ■ of  thi  i"  tee,”  "consl  ible 

"overseers,  supervisors  or  commissioners  of  the  highways,"  and  "pound- 
masters,"  although  as  has  been  slated,  many  of  the  States  do  not  have 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT. 

HE  "common  school  system,"  or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy, 

■ ihe  method  of  governing  school  districts,  in  the  various  States, 

1 differs  widely,  yet  all  follow  in  a general  way  one  of  two  sep- 

aratc  and  clearly  defined  methods,  being  amended  in  minor  re- 
spects to  meet  local  conditions  and  ideas.  All  of  these  methods 
have  their  cMrllrni  point-,  and  yet  il  ha-  been  claimed  by  eminent  edu- 
cators that  no  one  of  them  i-  free  from  fault  and  objection,  nor  has 
reached  perfection.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  article  to  briefly  explain 
the  principal  features  of  the  several  methods,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
into  detail  in  the  matter  of  giving  the  system  of  school  government  that 
is  followed  in  each  of  the  many  States  of  the  Union.  The  constitution 
and  statutes  of  all  the  States  agree,  however,  upon  several  points.  They 
aim  to  provide  for  a thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools, 
whereby  all  the  children  of  the  States  may  receive  a thorough  common 
school  education ; they  provide  that  all  lands,  moneys  and  other  property 
donated,  granted  or  received  for  school,  college,  seminary  or  university 
purposes,  anil  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the 
objects  stated;  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  provide  that  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  or  public  funds  applied  in  aid  of  any  church  or 
sectarian  purpose,  or  to  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  semi- 
nary. college  or  university  controlled  or  run  in  the  interest  of  any  church 
or  for  a sectarian  purpose;  and  they  prohibit  the  various  school  officials 
from  holding  any  interest  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits  of  any  book, 
apparatus  or  furniture  used  in  the  schools  in  which  they,  as  officers,  are 
interested. 

In  many  of  the  States  they  follow  what  may  be  termed  the  "inde- 
pendent school  district"  method,  inasmuch  as  each  district,  so  far  as  its 
corporate  powers  arc  concerned,  is  entirely  separate  and  independent  of 
other  districts.  Where  this  plan  is  followed  the  boundaries  ol  each  dis- 
trict are  clearly  defined,  and  each  district  is  complete  within  itself. 
They  elect  a full  set  of  district  officials,  and  exercise  their  corporate 
powers  and  manage  their  district  affairs  within  themselves.  In  this 
plan  the  corporate  powers  of  the  district  are  usually  vested  in  a dis- 
trict board,  which  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  district, 
hires  teachers,  and  makes  such  contracts  and  carries  into  effect  such 
methods  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  grade  or  aid  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools.  The  measure  of  the  authority  given  to  these  dis- 
trict hoards  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  States,  and  in  many  States  it  is 
restricted,  nnd  a part  of  the  corporate  power  is  reserved  to  the  people 
'he  "lli'-i.il-  being  required,  in  all  important  matters,  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  people  of  the  district  as  expressed 
and  decided  upon  at  the  "district  school  meetings." 

Another  method  which  is  followed  in  many  of  the  States  may  be 
termed  the  "township  system."  In  such  States  the  law  provides  for  the 
organization  of  each  township  for  school  purposes,  or  as  one  large  "dis- 
trict," and  each  township,  so  far  as  its  educational  interests  are  con- 
cerned, is  organized,  has  the  necessary  officials  and  becomes  a body 
politic  and  corporate  As  a general  rule,  where  this  method  prevails, 
the  townships  are  divided  into  three  or  more  sub-districts.  All  of  these 
sub-districts  arc  a part  of  the  whole,  and  the  finances  and  general  busi- 
ness is  generally  managed  by  a township  hoard  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  each  sub-district  This  board  is  generally  clothed  with  the 
corporate  powers,  hires  teachers,  provides  fuel  and  supplies  and  makes 
all  the  mtracts  necessary  to  carry  on  the  various  schools  in  the  town- 
ship. As  with  independent  districts,  the  powers  of  this  board  are  not 
alike  in  all  States  where  tile  township  system  prevails,  for  in  some 
States  their  power  is  very  much  restricted,  and  is  limited  to  certain  offi- 
cial matters,  tile  corporate  powers  and  right  to  make  important  contracts 
being  reserved  to  the  people,  who  decide  on  these  questions  at  what  are 
termed  the  school  meetings.  In  a few  of  the  States  where  they  follow 
the  township  system  they  have  no  official  board.  This  is  the  case  in  In- 
diana. where  they  elect  a township  trustee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
all  the  educational  interests  of  the  township,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  people  at  the  regular  meetings.  In  most  of  the  St-tes  where  the 
township  system  prevails  the  law  provides  for  the  organization,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  sub-districts  into  independent  districts,  which  gives 
them  the  power  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  act  independently  of  the 
other  schools  in  the  township. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  one  of  the  two  general  methods  given 
above  is  followed,  with  certain  changes  to  make  the  plan  more  efficient 
and  satisfactory,  and  to  better  meet  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  people 
of  Ihe  different  States.  Many  of  the  States  combine  good  features  from 
bolli  these  systems,  ns  some  of  the  States  have  the  township  system, 
wherein  each  sub-district  has  its  own  board,  and  so  far  as  controlling  its 
own  affair-  i-  concerned,  is  independent  of  all  other  districts  But  local 
conditions  have  in  many  instances  made  special  and  local  provisions 
necessary  that  arc  different  in  each  State,  and  while  there  may  be  a 
vast  difference  in  the  methods  followed,  their  aim  is  th  same,  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  various  systems  have  accomplished  the  result  of  giving 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union  the  grandest  and  most 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

CITIES  AND  VILLAGES. 

r 

w N all  of  the  States  the  laws  provide  for  the  local  government  ol 
■ cities  and  villages,  so  that  when  they  attain  a certain  emulation 

1 they  maybe  seperated  from,  and  thus  manage  their  affairs  inde- 
1 pendent  of.  the  township  in  which  they  are  located,  both  as  to 

school  matters  and  civil  authority.  In  school  affairs  provision  is 
made  for  handling  the  more  complex  educational  interests  of  villages 
and  cities — the  school  boards  being  made  larger,  and  in  many  cases  the 
scope  of  their  authority  is  very  much  extended.  In  civil  matters  pro- 
vision is  made  in  all  ot  the  States  for  the  organization  of  village#  and 
cities  as  corporate  bodies,  seperate  and  distinct  from  the  townships,  and 
providing  for  the  necessary  officer:  to  carry  on  the  affairs  ol  themunict- 
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Another  common  form  of  limiting  the  endorsement  is  to  enable  tbe 
payee  (when  It  Is  made  payable  to  bis  order)  to  transfer  bis  title  to  the 
Instrument  without  becoming  responsible  for  Its  payment,  and  making  tbe 
party  to  whom  It  Is  transferred  awamoall  responsibility  concerning  pay- 
ment. To  do  this  tbcendorser  writes  the  words  "Without  Recourse"  orer 
his  signature,  which  bos  tho  effect  of  relinquishing  his  title  wltbont  mak- 
ing him  liable  to  the  bolder  In  case  the  payor  falls  to  take  It  up. 

Another  method  of  limiting  the  endorsement  Istomako  It  conditional,  a 
good  Illustration  of  which  Is  the  following:  "Pay  lo  JohD  Sims  or  order 
npon  his  delivering  lo  the  First  National  Ban  It  a warranty  deed  to  lot  6, 

Mock  4,  etc.,"  below  which  the  endorser  places  his  signature.  He  can  also 
make  It  payable  to  "A.  B.  oafy,"  or  In  equivalent  words,  In  which  case  "A. 

In  fact,  the  endorser  has  the  power  to  limit  his  endorsement  as  be  sees 
lit,  and  either  lo  lc-ssen  or  Increase  his  liability,  such  ns  cither  “waiving  ins 

cither  increase  or  lessen  -he  liability  of  any  other  endorser  on  the 
Instrument. 

An  endorser,  as  a rule.  Is  entitled  to  Immediate  notlco  In  case  tbe  payor 
falls  to  pay  It.  This  Is  tbe  case  Id  nearly  all  of  the  United  States,  as  It  bos 
been  a rule  of  tbe  'low  merchant'*  for  many  years.  A few  modifications, 
however,  of  tbe  general  “law  merchant"  have  been  made  by  statute  In  sev- 
eral of  the  States,  relating  lo  negotiable  paper,  lo  changing  the  endorser's 
liability  by  rendering  bis  contract  absolute  Instead  of  conditional,  making 

however,  of  statutory  provisions  of  this  kind,  and  they  only  exist  In  a few  of 
the  States,  It  mny  be  said  that  lo  hold  endorsers  they  must  have  prompt 
notice  of  non-payment,  and  It  may  be  said  lo  bo  a gineral  rule  of  the  "law 
merchant"  that  all  parties  to  negotiable  paper  as  endorsers  who  ore  en- 
titled lo  notice  are  discharged  by  want  of  notice  Tbe  demand,  notice  and 
protest  must  be  made  accordingto  the  laws  of  the  place  whore  payable. 

The  term  Proletl  Is  applied  lo  the  official  act  by  on  outborlxed  person 
(usually  a Notary  Public),  whereby  be  affirms  la  a formal  or  prescribed 
manner  In  writing  that  a certain  bill,  draft,  check  or  other  negotiable  paper 
bos  been  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  and 
been  refused  Tills,  oud  the  notice  of  the  "Protest,"  which  must  bo  sent  to 
all  endorsers  and  parties  to  tbo  paper  Is  to  notify  them  officially  of  Its 

Guaranty. 

A “GUARANTOR"  *s  one  who  Is  bound  to  another  for  tbe  fulfillment  of  a 

P promise,  or  of  an  engagement,  made  by  a third  party.  This  kind  of  con- 
tract  Is  Torv  common.  According  to  tbe  "statute  of  frauds"  It  must  be  In  writ- 
ing, and  unless  It  Is  a sealed  Instrument  there  must  be  aconslderatlon  to 
support  It  As  a rule  It  Is  not  negotiable,  so  as  to  be  enforced  by  tbe  trans- 
feree os  If  It  bad  been  given  to  him  by  the  guarantor,  but  this  depends  upon 
the  wording,  os.  If  It  contains  all  tbe  characteristics  of  a note,  payable  lo 
ordet  or  bearer.  It  will  be  held  negotiable.  A contract  of  guaranty  Is  con- 
strued strictly,  and.  If  the  liability  of  the  principal  be  materially  varied  by 
the  act  of  tbe  party  guaranteed,  without  tbe  consent  of  the  guarantor,  tbe 
guarantor  Is  discharged.  Tbe  guarantor  Is  also  discharged  If  tbe  liability 
or  obligation  Is  renewed,  or  extended  by  law  or  otherwise,  unless  be  In 
writing  renews  the  contract.  In  the  case  of  a bank  Incorporated  for  twenty 
years,  which  was  renewed  for  ten  yeans  more  without  change  of  officers, 
the  courts  held  Hint  the  original  sureties  could  not  be  held  after  the  drat  term. 

tbe  case  In  becoming  surety  for  the  debt  ol  a minor.  A guarantor  w ho  pays 
tbe  debt  of  the  principal  Is  entitled  to  demand  from  tbe  creditor  all  tho 
securities  beholds,  or  of  the  note  or  bond  which  declares  tbe  debt ; and,  lo 
some  Slates,  the  creditor  cannot  fall  bock  upon  the  guarantor  until  be  bos 
collected  as  much  as  possible  from  these  securities  and  exhausted  legal 
remedies  against  the  principal.  If  the  debt  or  obligation  be  first  Incurred 
and  completed  before  the  guaranty  Is  given,  there  must  be  a new  consider 

oner,  but  Ibe  law  presumes  this  ncceptnnee  when  the  offer  of  guaranty  and 
acta  of  the  party  lowborn  It  la  given,  such  na  delivery  of  goods  or  extending 
credit  are  simultaneous.  But  an  offer  to  guarantee  a future  operation  does 

ford  him  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  himself  safe.  A creditor  may  give 

guarantor,  unless  It  should  have  the  effect  of  prejudicing  the  Interests  of 

mar,  at  auy  time,  pay  a debt  and  so.  at  once,  have  tbe  right  to  proceed 
against  the  debtor.  Where  there  has  been  failure  on  the  part  of  tbe  prlncl- 

notlce  Is  deemed  reasonable  If  it  prevents  the  guarantor  from  suffering 

It  Is,  In  many  cases,  difficult  to  say— and  upon  It  rests  the  question  of 
iBgal  Uabllil]  whether  the  promlsi  one  to  pay  for  goods  delivered  lo 

It  need  not  be  In  v.  rliln.. . ..r  a promise  to  pay  the  debt  or  guaranty  tbe 
promlseof  him  to  whom  tbe  goods  are  delivered,  In  which  case  It  must  be 

tbe  seller  give  nod  wn>  authorized  to  give  credit  1 This  Is  a question  of 

the  party  to  whom  be  delivered  them,  It  Is  almost  Impossible  forhlm  to  hold 

ered  them  lo  auotlier  party  and  It  Is  no  shown  on  his  book  i, It  Is  not  regarded 

party  liable.  In  general,  a guarantor  of  a bill  ornotels  not  entitled  to 

notice  as  shall  save  bliu  from  actual  loss,  as  he  cau  not  make  the  want  of 

a guaranty  of  the  "payment."  or  of  the  "collection"  of  a debt.  In  tbe  first 
case,  tbeeredllorcan  look  to  the  guarantor  nt  anytime  ; In  tbe  latter,  tbe 
creditor  must  exhaust  his  legal  remedies  for  collecting  It 

Accommodation  paper. 

^JN  accommodation  bill  or  note  is  one  for  wblcb  tbe  acceptor  or  maker  bos 

module  the  drawer,  payee  or  holder.  Be  is  bound  tooll  other  parties  Just 
as  completely  as  If  there  were  a good  consideration,  for.  If  this  was  not  Ibe 

to  set  up  want  of  consideration  as  a defense  as  against  any  bolder  for 

matter  bow  tbe  Inslrumc  ••  nay  be  drawn. 

Identification. 

*^iB  mere  act  of  ldcu  'ring  a party  ormaklng  him  known  to  a banker  car- 

frcqucDlly  askeu  lo  Idrutlfy  and  make  known  lo  tbelr  own  bunkers,  strang- 

rascs  a mere  Introduction  Is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  only  because  tbe 

bank  assumes  all  the  risk.  Generally  speaking,  however.  It  Is  an  almost 
Invariable  rule  with  banker*,  as  It  should  be,  to  require  their  customer  to 
endorse  all  drafts  or  checks  which  are  honored  for  tbe  stranger  In  this 
case  the  endorser  becomes  personally  liable  to  tbe  bank  If  any  or  all  of  the 
drafts  or  checks  provo  worthless 

An  endorsement  which  Is  frequently  made  by  parties  who  are  asked  to 
Identify  others  Is  lo  merely  Indicate  that  they  know  tbe  party  to  be  tbe 

payee  named  In  tbo  check  or  that  the  signature  of  tbe  payee  or  party  Is  cor- 
rect. This  Is  done  by  writing  tbo  words  "SlgDituro  O.  If  ."trader  tbo  party’s 
namo  and  signing  It,  This  lias  tho  effect  of  guaranteeing  that  Ibe  party's 

Dame  Is  as  written  and  that  it  Is  Ills  proper  signature.  It  does  not  guaran- 
tee that  the  cheek  or  draft  Is  good  or  will  be  paid,  but  merely  as  expressed, 
that  tbo  signature  Is  correct,  and  the  only  liability  assumed  Is  that  be  will 
pay  the  amount  In  caso  tbe  signature  proves  n forgery.  Many  banks,  how- 
ever, wilt  not  accept  paper  cuduraod  this  way  and  Justly  so,  for  it  throw* 

Receipts  anu  releases 

ANY  acknowledgement  that  a sum  of  money  has  been  paid  Is  a receipt,  A 

P receipt  which  rends  "In  full"  though  admitted  to  be  strong  evidence  Is 
by  no  incuus  legally  conclusive.  If  tbe  party  slgnlDg  It  can  show  an  error 
or  mistake,  It  will  be  uduiltled  In  bis  favor.  Receipts  for  money  will  be 
held  open  to  examination,  and  the  parly  holding  11  must  abide  llie  results 

Justice,  A receipt  may  bo  ol  different  degrees  of  explicitness,  ns  tho  word 
"Paid"  or  “Received  Payment"  written  on  a bill.  A " release  " Is  simply  a 
form  of  receipt,  but  Is  more  binding  npou  the  parties,  Inasmuch  as.  If  prop- 
erly drawn,  under  seal,  for  a consideration,  It  l«  a complete  defense  to  any 
action  based  on  tbe  debts  or  claims  so  released.  HerclD,  releases  differ  from 
receipts.  A release  Is  In  the  nature  of  a written  contract  and  therefore 

fraud.  But  If  Its  words  are  ambiguous,  or  may  have  ellber  of  two  or  more 

Infants  and  minors. 

^BE  Incapacity  ofa  person  to  make  a valid  contract  may  arise  from  several 

general  rule  of  law  may  bo  stated  as  being  Ibat  tbe  contract  of  an  Infant  or 

tlon  Is  made,  giving  validity  to  their  contracts  for  necessaries.  By  being 

disavow  aud  annul  the  contend,  cither  beforo  or  within  a reasonable  time 

acknowledgment  that  tbo  debt  exists  Is  not  enongb,  and  It  must  be  sub- 
stantially a new  promise. 

Agency 

TTHRREaren  few  well-settled  and  Important  rules  of  law  governing  tbe 
**  matter  of  agents  and  agency,  wblcb  every  business  mnn  sbould  under 

principal  acts  by  and  through  the  agent.  A principal  Is  responsible  for  tho 
acts  of  the  agent  only  when  be  has  actually  given  full  nulhorlty  to  tbe 
agent,  or  when  lio  has  by  bis  words,  or  his  acts,  or  both,  caused  orpcruilltcd 

authority.  This  Is  a poiut  which  Is  not  always  thoroughly  understood,  but 

It  Is  a well-settled  principle  of  law.  There  are  two  kinds  of  agents— general 
aud  special.  A general  agent  Is  one  authorised  to  represent  bis  principal 

In  all  bis  business,  or  In  all  bis  business  of  a particular  kind,  and  bit 
power  Is  limited  by  tbe  utual  scope  and  character  of  the  business  be  Is 

clpal  Is  bound,  even  If  Ibe  agent  transcends  bis  actual  authority,  but  does 
oot  go  beyoDd  tbe  natural  and  usual  scope  of  tbe  business. 

On  tbe  otberband,  a special  agent  Is  one  authorised  to  do  only  a speci- 
fic thing,  or  a few  specified  Ihlogmor  a specified  line  of  work . If  ibis  special 

tbat  tbe  principal  Is  not  bound,  because  tbe  party  dealing  with  the  agent 
must  inquire  for  himself  and  at  bis  own  peril.  Into  tbe  extent  and  limits  of 
tho  authority  given  to  the  agent.  Especially  Is  this  tbe  case  where  the 
party  knew  that  tbe  agent  bod  been  or  was  engaged  In  attending  to  a par- 
ticular aud  specified  line  of  work  connected  with  tbe  business  of  the  princi- 
pal. The  party,  however,  Is  not  bound  by  any  special  reservations  or  limit- 
ations mode  secretly  by  tbe  principal  of  which  he  bad  no  reasonable  or  easy 
means  of  having  notice.  Tbe  authority  of  an  agent  may  be  given  by  tbe 
prlnclpul,  by  writing  or  orally,  or  may  be  Implied  from  certain  acts.  Thus 

II  a person  puts  bis  goods  into  tbe  custody  of  another  whose  business  It  Is 
lo  sell  such  goods,  be  authorises  the  whole  world  to  bellovo  tbat  this  person 
bos  them  for  sale;  and  any  persou  buying  them  honestly,  In  this  belief, 
would  bold  them.  If  one,  knowing  tbat  another  bod  acted  as  bis  agent,  dues 
not  disavow  tbe  authority  as  soon  as  be  conveniently  can,  but  lies  by  and 
permits  a person  to  go  on  and  deal  with  the  supposed  agent,  or  lose  an  op- 
portunity of  Indemnifying  himself,  this  Is  an  adoption  and  confirmation  of 
tbe  acts  of  tbe  agent. 

A principal  Is  bound  by  tbe  acts  of  an  agent  even  after  tbe  revocation 
of  bis  agency,  U such  revocation  has  not  been  made  public  or  Is  unknown 
to  tbe  party  dealing  with  tbe  agent.  An  agent  cau  generally  be  held  per- 
sonally liable  If  be  transcends  bis  authority ; but  this  Is  not  tbe  case  If  the 
party  with  whom  be  dealt  knew  that  tbe  authority  was  transcended. 

Origin  and  history  of  banking. 

|N  general,  banks  may  be  said  to  be  credit  Institutions  or  dealers  In  credit. 

ler,  effected  by  tbe  Indirect  agency  of  tbe  credit  system,  and  bunks  and 

representative,  the  circulating  note,  are  only  the  small  change  of  "Trade" 

This  fact  la  Illustrated  by  tbe  operations  of  the  New  York  cleanng  bouse. 

thirty  years  while  the  balances  paid  In  money  have  only  been  abont  36,000 

It  has  always  been  claimed  that  tbe  business  of  banking  originated 

ou  tbe  streets  aud  thus  supplied  those  In  need  of  ebange.  According  to  tbe 
most  eminent  nulliorltlcs  the  earliest  banking  Institution  In  Europe  was  the 

Bank  of  Venice,  wblcb  was  founded  In  1172,  and  was  based  upon  a forced 

others  on  the  books  of  the  bank  nt  Ibe  pleasure  of  the  owner,  but  they  couhl 
not  bt  wtlhdraum.  Tbe  perpetual  annuities  of  the  British  debt  are  bandied 

In  a very  similar  manner  nl  tho  present  day.  The  Bank  of  Venice  was  con- 
tinued until  1707.  In  1401,  the  Bank  of  Barcelona  was  formed.  At  a period 

known  as  "foreign  bills  of  exchange,"  but  It  Is  said  that  ibis  bank  was  tbo 
first  Institution  tbat  made  a business  of  negotiating  and  handling  them. 

of  the  principal  banks  of  Europe,  It  wus  the  first  to  Issuo  circulating 
notes- which  were  passed  only  by  endorsement,  not  being  payable  lo 

Tlic  Bank  of  Hamburg,  established  In  1610,  was  a bank  of  both  deposit 
and  circulation  based  on  fine  silver  bars.  Tbls  bank,  like  nearly  all  of 

from  worn,  sweated,  clipped  and  plugged  coins,  or  coins  of  certain  em- 
pires Ibul  were  reduced  Inslamlard  value.  Tbe  remedy  generally  adopted 

granted  for  them.  Various  other  banks  sprang  Into  existence  throughout 

l"  1 i-  ""  bunking 

Institution  In  Ihc  world  cqunl  to  It  In  Ibe  management  of  nalloiml  finances. 

government  as  Is  that  of  England.  It  docs  not  collect  or  disburse  the 
revenues  of  the  exchequer  but  It  leuds  lo  It  largely,  while  Its  credits.  In  the 

ment  safely  through  extraordinary  needs 

It  Is  claimed  tbul  the  first  organlicd  bunk  In  tbe  United  Statca  bad  Its 

1730,  by  tbo  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  notion  by  Congress  was  taken 

June  ;x’,  of  Hie  same  year  In  reference  lo  this  proposed  association.  Two 
years  afterward,  a " perpetual  charter"  was  granted  to  the  Bank  of  North 
Amerlcn  nl  riillndelpbla.  In  1731  tbo  8talo  of  Massachusetts  Incorporated 
the  Massachusetts  Bank.  The  Bank  of  New  York  was  ebarterod  lu  March, 

elation  drawn  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  Most  of  thexo  Institutions  are  still 
running  nml  have  been  converted  Into  nalloonl  bunks.  Tbe  Bank  of  tbe 

United  States  wn*  organlicd  In  1781.  The  most  of  tbe  stock  was  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government,  but  later  tbe  Government  Interest  was  dis- 
posed of,  mid  lu  1313  the  bank  failed. 

state  banks  were  organlicd  rapidly,  and  private  banking  firms  sprang 

In  1863,  the  National  Bank  System  was  adopted  nml  In  1861  the  National 

Bank  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  organlicd,  the  chief  officer 
of  which  Is  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  In  March,  IMS,  an  net  was 
passed  providing  fora  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  notes  of  any  person  or  Stale 
bank  Issued  for  circulation,  and  making  an  exception  of  National  banks. 

Thin  had  tbo  effect  of  taxing  Urn  State  bank  circulation  out  of  existence. 

As  the  National  banking  system  has  proven  ono  of  the  most  efficient  and  sat- 
isfactory methods  the  world  bos  ever  known,  H will  be  of  Interest  to  rovlow 
hero  somo  of  lls  principal  features.  Under  this  act  National  bauks  may  be 
organlicd  by  nay  number  of  persons  not  less  limn  five.  Not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  capital  must  be  Invested  lu  United  Slates  bonds,  upon  which, 
circulating  notes  may  bo  Issued  equal  loOO  percent  of  the  par  value  of  tbo 
bonds.  These  circulating  notes  arc  receivable  nt  par  lu  llic  United  Stales 

In  ull  payments  except  for  duties  ou  Imports,  Interest  on  Ibe  public  debt 
and  In  redemption  of  the  national  ourrcucy.  Tbe  Nnllonul  bauks  are  re- 
quired to  keep  n certain  reserve ; they  ore  authorized  to  loan  money  at  tbo 
rate  of  Interest  allowed  by  tbe  various  Staten  - when  no  rale  Is  fixed  by  the 

Individually  liable,  equably  and  ratably,  for  all  debts  of  Ibe  association  lo 
tbe  extent  of  thu  amount  of  tbelr  stock,  lo  addition  to  tbe  amount  Invested 
therein  The  banks  arc  required,  before  the  declaration  ofa  dividend,  to 
carry  one-temh  part  of  their  net  profits  of  tbe  preceding  half  ycnrtoa 
surplus  fuod  until  tbe  same  shall  amount  lo  20  per  rent,  of  tlio  capital;  and 

la  declared.  A receiver  may  be  nppolnted  by  tbe  comptroller  to  close  up 
under  bis  supervision  tbe  affairs  of  any  national  bank  which  shall  fall  to 
keep  good  119  lawful  tnouey  reserve  or  wblcb  may  bccouio  Insolvent.  While 

tbe  people  whatever  on  the  circulation.  A suit  may  bo  brought  for  forfell- 
uroofthe  charter  of  a bank  If  tbe  directors  shall  knowingly  violate  the 
law;  and  In  such  cases  they  may  be  held  liable  Intlielr  Individual  capacity. 

There  are  other  restrictions  In  tbe  law— sneb  ns  for  Instance,  Ibe  prohibi- 
tion against  loaning  to  auy  ono  borrower  of  more  (linn  ten  per  cent,  of  tbo 

banking  purposes,  or  Hie  granting  of  loans  upon  the  security  of  tbe  bank 

Tbe  national  bank  clrculatluu  has  been  gradually  growing  less  during 

above  puraud  the  rale  of  Interest  so  low  tbat  tbere  Is  but  little  profit  to  tbe 

lugcertaln  restrictions,  but  as  (be  laws  of  the  various  States  are  not  alike  It 

In  Impossible  to  give  a general  description  of  Hie  mailer  that  would  apply  to 

bold  a certain  reserve,  and  at  regular  Intervals  they  make  full  statements 
as  to  tbelr  condition  aud  tbelr  affairs  are  examined  Into  by  certain  Slate 
officials  at  frequent  Intervals.  Tbe  laws  of  all  tbe  States  have  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  In  tbo  method  of  regulating  and  overseeing  State 
banks,  aDd  tbe  nlmoBt  uulvcrnal  soundness  and  reliability  of  tbese  Insti- 
tutions reflect  credit  upon  tbe  laws  under  whlcb  they  exist. 

Clearing  house 

^HE  Clearing-House  Is  the  place  where  Ihe  exchanges  of  tbe  banks  are 

tern  was  first  established  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  (lie  present 

of  New  York  organlilng  an  association,  under  tbe  name  of  tbe  New  York 

consisted  of  flfly-lwu  banks,  but  five  of  them  were  soon  closed  because  of 
tbelr  Inability  to  meet  Its  requirements.  Clearing  Houses  have  since  been 
established  In  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  tbe  continent. 

In  all  cities  a bonk  receives  large  amounts  of  bills  of  and  checks  on  other 
banks,  so  that  nt  tbe  close  of  each  day's  baslness  every  bank  bos,  In  Its 
drawers,  various  sums  thus  due  It  by  other  banks.  It  Is,  In  Uko  manner, 

Itself  Hie  debtor  of  other  banks,  whlcb  have  during  tbe  day  received  Its  bills 
aud  cheeks  drawn  upon  It.  Prior  to  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  clearing- 

account  with  every  other  bank,  and  to  send  Its  porter  or  agent  to  present  tbe 

were  adjusted  by  payments  In  gold,  which  became  ho  laborious,  dangerous, 

dolly  n plan  that  resulted  lu  great  risk  find  evil.  Tbls  was  obviated  by 

ously  and  quickly  effected  that  In  New  York  tbe  transactions  In  one  single 

settled  In  tbo  space  of  an  hour.  Besides  saving  a vast  nmoant  of  work, 
book  keeping  and  expense,  II  enabled  tbe  banks  by  united  aid  to  strengthen 
each  other  In  times  of  excitement  and  financial  panic 

The  following  Is  tho  manner  In  wlilcb  the  settlements  are  made  In  about 
all  the  clearing-houses  of  this  country  : The  clcorlng-room  Is  provided 
with  acontlDtious  line  of  desks,  one  for  each  bank  that  la  a member  of  tbe 
association,  each  desk  bearing  the  name  and  number  of  the  bank.  Each 
bonk  Is  represented  every  morning,  at  the  hour  fixed  for  settlement,  by 
twoclerks.one  a messenger  wlio  brings  with  him  llie  checks,  drafts,  etc., 

—called  the  “exchange-,"  and  these  arc  assorted  for  each  bank  and  placed 

the  .mi  ...  ngera  take 

signed  to  his  bank,  ontalnlng 

the  names  of  all  the  banks  In  tbe  sumo  order  as  tho  desks,  with  the  nggre- 

prevlou.s  to  the  hour  fixed  for  i ' manager  takes hla 

messenger  moves  forward  to  tho  desk  next  his  own  and  delivers  the  cnvel- 
the"  clerk  nl  Hint  desk,  together  with  a,  printed  list  of  the'  banks  In  tlinnnme 

desk  ; then  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  lio  has  inode  u complete  circuit 

tho  other  messengers  moving  In  the  same  manner;  each  messenger  has,  by 
this  menus,  vlslled  every  bank  and  delivered  to  eneb  everything  bis  bank 

has  received  all  tbe  exchanges  that  every  other  bank  bad  against  it.  This 
operation  even  In  the  greatest  clearing  houses  only  consumes  from  len  lo 

This  enables  the  bauks  to  know  at  once  the  exact  balauce  for  or  against 

aggregate  amount  from  each  bank,  and  llie  difference  between  Ihc  total 
amount  brought  by  them,  which  ut  onco  shows  tbe  balanco  due  to  or  from 
tbe  clearing  house  lo  eneb  bank. 

This  Is  reported  lo  tbelr  banks,  and  tbe  balance  Is  paid  to  or  drawn 
from  the  clearing  bouse,  thus  at  once  settling  tbe  accounts  between  all  tbe 
banks.  The  lists  are  " proved  " carefully,  and  certain  floea  are  laid  tor  all 

aocordlug  to  Acl  of  Weagress.  Id  the  year  luuo,  lijr  Gso.  A.  OOLB  A Co.,  la  tbs  office  of  tbs  Llbrurluu  of  Coogrwu,  at  Washington,  D.Q. 
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The  ,fim  °f  ,his  Chronological  History  is  to  give  in  a comprehensive  and  attractive  form  the  principal  events  of  the  historv  of  the  world  free  from 
unnecessary  details.  For  convenience  this  history  is  arranged  under — I.  Ancient  History,  II.  Medieval  Historv  III  Modem  Hktnrv  Th  dh  c. 

1 Jta  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  American  Revolution.  Second.  From  «,e  bi?.h  of  it  Umled  slated  the  plS  time by  cIS"  "St' 
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